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HOW MANY 


diferent advertisements of 


COLUMBII 
BICYCLES 


HAVE YOU SEEN? . 


The variety of Colum- 
bia Bicycle advertising —<- 
is great. All the good ~y 
points of Columbias,“# @ 
all the delight of riding 
them, cannot be fully 
described in any one 
advertisement, nor in © 
a hundred. 

We wish to know how 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


Coever «+ PRIZE 


to whoever shall send us the greatest 
number of different Columbia Bicycle 


advertisements ni ye from newspapers 
or magazines issued since Jan. 1, 1806. 
Many advertisements differ only in a word 
or two; others in the style of type; distinct 
variations only, however, will be counted. 
Each advertisement must tave plainly 
attached to it oe name and date oo ot oe — 
per or magazine from which it is c 
se rate entries cannot be combined.” 
Entries must be Sg ogee Fi us at stpstiond 
on or before Tuesda ne 86,1806 In a oe 
of a tie, the award wi Thi te according to 
priority of receipt and be mad dives 


Department of Statistics, 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 











There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Ganadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line. and to- 
day carries the major portion of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New oe all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 
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M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
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ACIS ena ooo 


HERE ISA RIGHT | WAY to paint 
and a wrong way. The right way is 
- to have the best Paint—Pure White 
Lead and Linseed Oil—applied by a prac- 
tical painter. The wrong way is to get 
some mixture about which you know nothing 
and apply it yourself or have some inexpe- 
rienced, irresponsible person do it. 


Pure White Lead 


can be readily tinted to any shade required 
by using Natrona Leap Co.'s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 
this purpose. 











Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 








LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. ? ()() 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for ®1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents wanted 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOF 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D 
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PURITAN PUBLISHING CO. Wesaman Oe. Bex 2872, Boston. Mass 
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United States History be BerkeLey House 


New and first class in every 
J SS SF respect. & WF 


$ William A. Denison, - ~- Proprietor. 
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A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche 


OF PATIENT | «¢ PSYCHE By THE SEA.” 


SKILL AND 

GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Beauty of the human 
soul as portray ed i in his great Oil Painting ‘‘ PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 1244 x 16% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 

—_ name and address for full description and 
price to 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City. 











See full-page advertisement in “ Literary Digest” 
of Fe ry 15, 1896, 
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by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N. Y. Write tre books of proofs free. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HIGH CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 


R. ANDREW D. WHITE, late President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, ex-Minister to Berlin and to St. Petersburg, and 
now a member of the Venezuelan Commission, recently spoke on 
the subject of “* The Problem of High Crime inthe United States,” 
before the Unitarian Club, of Boston, and the Patria Club, of 
New York city. Dr. White’s address before the Patria Club was 
delivered on the evening of April 10. He began by saying that 
he had two texts to offer, one from Genesis iv. 10, “‘ Thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground,” and the second from the 
Declaration of Independence, beginning “We hold these truths,” 
etc., and ending with “That among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” According to Dr. White’s showing, 
life, liberty, and the privilege of the pursuit of happiness are in 
jeopardy in this country. He asserted that in no other civilized 
country does our brother’s blood cry from the ground so loudly 
and so vainly as in this country, and that under no other civilized 
government, whether monarchy or republic, is the right to life at 
the present time so trampled upon by privileged class—a privi- 
leged class of criminals; that the United States is, among all the 
nations of the Christian world, that country in which the crime of 
murder is most frequently committed and least frequently pun- 
ished. We quote the following synopsis of Dr. White's address 
from the report of it in The 7ribune: 


“He held that in all of the great cities of this country there is a 
vell-defined criminal class, a class of men whose profession is 
crime, just as clearly as the profession of Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, is known to be trade, and that of Mr. Choate, at New 
York, the law. This criminal class is ‘preserved’—to use a game 
term—with practically the same care that is given to the preser- 
vation of wild beasts in India. Jungles have been developed in 
which its stronger men may prowl, and from which they: sally 
forth to prey upon the community. Judiciary committees of leg- 
islatures exhibit a strong conservative opposition to any thorough 
cutting into or clearing up of these jungles, and in the larger 








cities the eminent criminal lawyer, ‘the man ready to resort to 
any expedient and to go to any length in the defense of crime, 
from wheedling the justice in his court to bullying the governor 
in his bedchamber, is a recognized personage.’ The speaker 
passed from this arguments on what may be termed the nurture 
of the criminal class to a consideration of vital statistics, showing 
that the increase of criminals has been far in excecs in proportion 
to the increase of the population. In 1850 the number of offend- 
ers in prison foreach million of inhabitants was about 300, in 1860 
over 600, ten years later nearly goo, and in 1880 nearly 1,200. 
Dr. White showed by statistics that the number of homicides in 
this country for seven years, ending last year, was 47,469. The 
increase to the million of population is from 58.1 to 155.3 per 
cent. The number of legal executions for the same years was 722, 
and the number of lynchings 1,115. 

“Upon this the speaker remarked that it was to be observed 
that four years ago when the number of legal executions notably 
decreased the proportion of lynchings was notably increased, but 
they have steadily decreased since that year and still hold an aver- 
age far above the number of legal executions. He took account 
also of the number of persons who might be supposed to be in 
prison suffering for degrees of crime not punishable with death. 
This consoling reflection, he said, must also be denied. Refer- 
ring to his figures for the six years already cited, and deducting 
the number legally and illegally executed, there still remain 42,- 
065. The tenth census shows 4,608 persons in prison charged 
with homicide; the eleventh census, 7,351. Dr. White passed on 
to cite instances of unpunished murders, and ‘illustrated forcibly 
how the execution follows conviction at such a lengthened period 
form the commission of the crime thai the deterrent effect of the 
sentence is wholly lost. He spoke of the extreme severity of the 
last century finding its antithesis in the extreme lenity of this, 
saying: ‘In our own country this pseudo-philanthropy became 
on the part of a considerable number of people a fad.’ 

“*Phrase-mongers peddled out the idea that society, and not the 
individual, was the criminal, and finally it reached its highest 
point in the assertion that society has no right to punish the crim- 
inal, but that its only right is to reform him. From sources like 
this there spread a sentimental sympathy with criminals, the re- 
sults of which were recently expressed by one of the most re- 
spected of American judges, who said: ‘The taking of life for the 
highest crimes, after due process of law, seems to be the only way 
of taking life to which the average American has any objection.’ 
Dr. White entered a strong plea for righteous anger against the 
criminal class, and came down with a heavy hand upon the abuse 
of the pardoning power by governors of States. Nor did he for- 
get to point the way to a remedy for the existing evil. First, 
there should be more attention given to simple, elementary in- 
struction in morals in the schools. From the pulpits there should 
be more preaching of righteousness. Repressive laws should be 
carefully made. In fact, he covered every phase, emphasizing 
that society is in a state of war with the criminal class, which 
effectually disposes of any sentimental notion that society has no 
right to protect itself by removing the source of the danger. 
Prompt punishment of crime he held to be a deterrent effective to 
the last degree.” 


We append a few newspaper remarks: 


Questionable Statistics.—‘‘ When a man quotes statistics he is 
supposed to be formidably supported in his argument, and when 
a man like Mr. White quotes them his argument seems quite un- 
answerable. We wish to assure the world, however, that the 
best authorities in criminal statistics are the first to point out 
their deceptive and treacherous quality. It so happens that in 
The Catholic University Bulletin for April Carroll D. Wright, 
the head of the United States census bureau and one of the most 
eminent of statisticians, has a penetrating discussion of this very 
subject. That criminal statistics are very imperfect and can be 
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handled only with the nicest discrimination he shows very clearly. 
In the great mass of minor offenses, for instance, what is crime in 
one State may not be crime in another. We have nearly fifty 
States in the Union, each one having its own criminal code and 
each one being subject to systems of law enforcement that are 
more or less dependent upon public opinion, politics, or popular 
sentimentality. Mr. Wright, in comparing the criminal statistics 
of two States not long ago, found that the criminal code of one 
recognized 158 offenses as crimes, while only 108 were recognized 
by the other. Laws are being constantly passed in many States 
which either create new crimes, or abolish old ones, as in the case 
of the liquor traffic. There is no uniformity, while the constant 
variation tends to weaken comparisons and vitiate conclusions. 
Mr. Wright expresses the opinion that altho our so-called statis- 
tics of crime in the United States show an alarming increase, it is 
more apparent than real; while it is the opinion of Frederick H. 
Wines, the special criminal statistics expert of the census bureau, 
that ‘crime of a serious character is rather on the decline in this 
country than on the increase.’ 

“As for statistics of homicide in the country at large, for the 
period of 1889-95, we do not believe that they exist in such a 
carefully prepared form as to warrant the sweeping generalization 
Mr. White indulges in. He says that with an increase of popula- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. between 1889 and 1895 ‘we have an 
increase of persons imprisoned for murder of fifty-nine per cent.’ 
Well, how does Mr. White know that all of those ‘imprisoned’ for 
murder were guilty of it. Surely, some of them were innocent 
and will be, or already have been, acquitted. People often die 
from natural causes, or stealthily commit suicide, and innocent 
persons are charged with murder on their account. Moreover, 
many murders are committed by the insane—persons not sham- 
ming, but really insane, yet Mr. White’s statistics evidently 
include them all, innocent and crazy, for he uses the num- 
ber of persons imprisoned as the equivalent of the number of hom- 
icides by rational murderers."—7he Republican, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Misrepresented, but Useful Talk.—“ Ex-President Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell, has been misrepresented, it would seem, in 
some of the published reports of his address on ‘High Crime,’ 
first given before the Unitarian Club of Boston. He has been 
put in the light of making no proper distinction between murders 
and homicides in the statistics he used early in the lecture, but 
report in a Boston paper uses the word homicides in this passage, 
as Dr. White probably did himself. He Seems to have contrib- 
uted to the misunderstanding, however, by a careless use of the 
terms in other parts of his speech, as when he said: ‘I announce 
to you that there are doomed to death in the United States ‘during 
the year which begins this day certainly over 10,000 people who 
will be executed murderously, cruelly. . . .’ The allusion here 
is to the paragraph of statistics in which he had given the number 
of homicides in 1895 as 10,500. Now a great many of the homi- 
cides are not ‘murders,’ and a great many of the victims are not 
killed ‘murderously.’ It is a pity that any confusion on this 
point should have crept into the lecture or the report. When Dr. 
White leaves this rather dangerous ground (for these statistics 
are not everywhere admitted to be correct) he makes an extremely 
suggestive and useful talk. We all know that, whatever the 
exact figures, many persons who should be punished for killing 
others go scot-free, that many men who are really murderers 
escape the death-penalty and are set at liberty after a term of 
years, and that of two men who take life under similar conditions 
one is more likely to escape the full punishment of the law than 
the other. Thus there is agreement on the general features of 
the problem, while there may be a question as to the percentage 
of murderers who pay for the crime with their lives.”—7he 
Courant, Hartford, Conn. 


“There is something radically wrong in the social system when 
such things are possible. In the craze for material progress we 
are neglecting the moral instruction of the young people who are 
coming on the stage to control the affairs of the nation. There 
never was a time in our history when so many men from the 
respectable classes joined the great army of criminals. If these 
conditions continue the outlook will be dark indeed. The situa- 
tion bristles with problems which should command the attention 
of every preacher, statesman, and friend of humanity.”—7he 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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FREE SILVER AND THE NEXT DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION. 


yy spite of the efforts of the Administration to hold the Demo- 

cratic Party in line for “sound money,” there appears to be 
a well-defined danger of a stampede for free silver at the Chicago 
convention. ‘The movement in this direction began to take defi- 
nite form in Oregon, April 10, when in the Democratic State 
convention the immediate free coinage of silver at the present 
ratio of 16 to 1 was demanded by a Jarge majority. On April 1; 
three more Democratic State conventions met—Missouri, Colo- 
rado, and Washington—and all adopted free-silver planks. A 
week later the Alabama and Nebraska Democrats followed in the 
same line. In Illinois, W. R. Morrison, a leading Democratic 
Presidential candidate, has made a declaration on the money 
question which, the Chicago Chronicle says, “taken as a whole, 
amounts to a meaningless straddle.” A number of prominent 
silver Democrats have made open threats that there will be a bolt 
unless the Chicago convention gives them the plank they want. 

On the other side the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Demo- 
crats in convention have declared against the free coinage of 
silver, both States naming as their Presidential candidate ex- 
Governor William Russell, a pronounced anti-free-silver man. 
The New York Wor/d is awake to the importance of the move- 
ment by the free-silver men, and asks: 


“Could they carry New York or New Jersey or Connecticut? 
Not the maddest of them will pretend to believe that. Could they 
carry any Northern State? Not even lunacy can cherish that 
hope. Could they carry Missouri? They have already fooled 
away the splendid majorities of 61,000 in 1890 and 41,000 in 1892, 
so that in 1894 the Republicans carried the State by 3,000 and 
elected ten of the fifteen Congressmen. Even their candidate fo: 
President was beaten for reelection to the House. Could they 
carry Tennessee or Kentucky? The last elections in those States 
do not indicate that they could. Could they recover Maryland or 
Delaware or West Virginia? It is utterly impossible. What, 
then, can they accomplish by forcing, if they shall be able—which 
is as yet by no means certain—a free-silver platform on the 
party? They will, in the first place, insure the election of 
McKinley by the largest electoral majority since Grant’s in 1872. 
They will insure the election of a Republican majority in the 
House greater even than the present one, which has just rejected 
free coinage by a majority of 125. They will insure the reenact- 
ment of the McKinley tariff, or something worse—for tho the 
currency would be the most prominent issue, the extreme protec- 
tionists would not fail to claim a sweeping Republican victory as 
an indorsement of their view. Ina word, if the free-silver craze 
shall control the Chicago convention the Democratic Party will 
be not only divided and overwhelmed but demoralized and dis- 
graced. Free silver would not be heard of again, and even an 
honest and practicable and desirable bimetalism, through inter- 
national agreement, would be hopeless.” 


We give other comments of the press as follows: 


Genuine Democrats Will Run the Convention.—‘It is semi- 
officially stated that Mr. Cleveland and several members of the 
Cabinet will refuse to accept the decision of the Chicago conven- 
tion and will bolt the party if the money power fails to control it. 
There is nothing serious or alarming in such a threat, but it is 
interesting. 

“These things being so, the purpose of Secretary Smith’s recent 
campaign in Georgia must remain a mystery until he informs the 
Democrats of Georgia whether he is one of the ‘several members 
of the Cabinet’ who propose toretire from the party if the Chicagv 
convention puts forth a free-coinage platform. As to the action 
of the Chicago convention, that is a foregone conclusion. The 
most rampant goldolators are now admitting that what 7%e Co” 
stitution told them more than a month ago, in the face of their 
arrogant and bitter denials, is true. We said then that the Chi- 
cago convention would be controlled by the genuine Democrats 
of the country—the men who believe in the Democratic principles 
of the free coinage of both gold and silver. . . 

“The single-gold standard is doomed, and it will be swept away 
by the Democratic Party—the party of the people! Meantime, 
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what do the honest voters of the country think of the program of 
the men who threaten to bolt the Chicago convention if they find 
themselves in the minority? 

“This threat is in the nature of a challenge to every honest 
Democratic voter in the land, and it should be met with the firm- 
ness and courage that animate men who are struggling against 
the oppressive policy of the gold monopoly for the establishment 
of a vital principle.”— 7he Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Present Situation.—‘Here in Illinois the free-silver 
Democrats run the machine, but the State is certainly on the side 
of the present standard. The same condition of affairs prevails 
in Ohioand Indiana. Thurman inthe former State and Voorhees 
and Turpie in the latter represent the Democrats—and they rep- 
resent a minority. But that will make no difference at the con- 
vention in this city, where the delegates will have just as much 
power as if they represented a majority. It is possible that in all 
these cases there may be a division of the vote, but even so, it is 
manifest that States which will decide against free silver in the 
electoral college will support it in whole or in part at Chicago. 
The number of these States is very large. There will be full gold 
delegations probably from only Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont, and several of these will be ready for a 
bimetallic straddle. This leaves us 36 delegations out of the 45 
which are thoroughly committed to silver or divided, and among 
them are several big ones, like Pennsylvania's, Illinois’s, Ohio's, 
and Indiana's, which can not unite for gold under any circum- 
stances. Iowa and Missouri Democratic State conventions have 
already instructed for free coinage of silver, and the craze is in- 
creasing among the Democrats, while it isdiminishing among the 
Republicans. 

“The platform adopted at Chicago will be either outspoken 
for silver or a miserable shuffle. The candidate will be a man to 
suit. Never has the Republican Party had such a splendid op- 
portunity to shake itself free forever from the silver incubus.”— 
The Journal, Chicago. 


Everything Lost but Honor.—“ There is a crisis in the affairs 
of the Democratic Party. It has had its opportunity and it has 
signally failed. It promised prosperity with its Wilson bill. It 
gave us nothing but disaster. Now it is writhing in the clutches 
of free-silver maniacs. What of its future? 

“There is absolutely no hope that it can carry the Presidential 
election. All that it can expect to do is to save its honor. It 
has lost everything but honor, and that is in serious danger. 
There are certain principles which it can vindicate. It has al- 
ways professed to be a party of honest money. If it stands by 
honest money at the Chicago convention it will at least come out 
of the contest with its principles unsullied. While it can not win 
the November battle, it can maintain its organization and trust 
to fortune and the mistakes of its opponents to bring it better 
days. 

“But the moment it permits itself to be controlled by the free- 
silver element it is doomed. Honor and principles and all else 
will go down in the crash. It will be gone for good. It can 
choose between utter annihilation and the maintenance of a 
minority organization.”— 7he /nguirer, Philadelphia. 


Where Could They Go ?—‘‘ However strong may be our con- 
victions in behalf of free silver, is it a slight thing to turn our 
backs on such a party, with such a time-honored record? Where 
shall we go when we have taken our departure from it? To the 
Pepulists, who, judging them by their own tenets, are flat-footed 
absolutists? To Republican silverites, who have but one trait in 
common with us and are Republican task-masters on all the rest ? 
Now, it is by no means certain how many Southern States would 
follow a bolting dead; nor yet how many such a course might 
throw into the Republican ranks. Toourdispassionate judgment 
it would propagandize ten out of the sixteen Southern States, 
with no certainty of carrying more than six of the Western and 
Pacific States, if so much. Such a movement could not be ex- 
pected, all told, to carry over twelve States out of the forty-five, 
with some seventy-eight electoral votes out of four hundred and 
forty-seven. 

“Yet these are the risks we are called upon to run—with the 
South hopelessly divided, and, as Mr. Tillman thinks, the Dem- 
ocratic Party left a helpless hulk unable to carry a single State. 
Could there be a more fearful outlook ? 
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“We may as well, with such a condition of things—a disorgan- 
ized Democracy and a divided South—hand over the rule of the 
country for a generation to the Republicans and stop talking of 
free silver or any other free thing as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. We shall have found ourselves masters, and that 
would be all of it."— 7he Dazly Register, Columbia, S. C. 
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THE NATIONAL GAME. 


Will he try for third ? 
—The Herald, New York 


CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


“THE conflict between the Conservatives and Radicals in 

France has been brought to an acute crisis resulting in the 
resignation of the Cabinet of President Faure on April 23. The 
circumstances which led up to this event are thus described in the 
New York 7rzbune : 


“The long contest between the Constitution and the would-be 
Commune in France has reached an acute stage. It verged upon 
it two months ago, when the Senate refused to vote confidence in 
the Ministry and the Ministry refused toresign. A crisis was then 
averted only by the moderation and patriotism of the Senate. 
But this week the crisis has come. The Senate again withheld 
its confidence from the Ministry. More than that, it refused to 
vote the Madagascar credits which that Ministry required. The 
Ministry at first sought to maintain its ground, and to bring ona 
revolution against the Senate. It would, if it could, have revised 
the Constitution so as to abolish the Senate and to put the Goy- 
ernment of France in the hands of a single Chamber—a revival 
of the Convention of Robespierre. In this it got little encourage- 
ment. The Chamber of Deputies was not inclined to back it up 
in a fight against the Senate and the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent refused to aid it. So there was nothing to do but to resign. 

“This result enrages the Radicals and Socialists almost beyond 
expression. When the Bourgeois Ministry came in, the first 
really Radical Ministry the Republic had had, they exulted 
greatly. They thought they could forthwith turn the Govern- 
ment upside down, remodel the Constitution, and at least pave 
the way for the reestablishment of the Commune. It was only 
week before last that they succeeded in reopening the Paris 
‘Labor Exchange,’ which the Dupuy Ministry had closed three 
years before because it was a center of treason and disorder. 
The reopening was characteristic. The people wore red scarfs, 
gathered in the ‘ Hall of Strikes,’ listened to savage denunciations 
of M. Dupuy, shouted ‘Hurrah for Socialism!” and ‘Down with 
the Senate!’ and sang the ‘Carmagnole.’ That was on April 11. 
On April 23 the Constitutional and Republican Senate triumphed, 
and the revolutionary and Radical Ministry was compelled to 
resign.” 


The New York Sux comments on the problem which now con- 
fronts the French people in these words : 


“Obviously, it is no ordinary Ministerial crisis, but a constitu- 
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tional crisis likely to have far-reaching consequences which the 
action of the Senate has provoked. Should the Chamber of Dep- 
uties assert that in the circumstances it was the duty of M. Bour- 
geois to resign, and should it proceed to vote confidence in a 
Ministry known to be acceptable to the Senate, the crisis would 
only be postponed, for altho the explicit provisions of the present 
French Constitution would thus be declared binding in theory, 
they would prove in the future, as they have proved in the past, 
unworkable in practise. Noman can serve two masters, and no 
Ministry can long remain responsible to two Chambers, the com- 
position of which may be, and usually is, quite different. In the 
popular branch of the French Legislature the Radicals have for 
some time had a majority, but they form only a weak minority in 
the Senate; nor in this respect is their position likely to be im- 
proved speedily. But altho the opponents of M. Bourgeois in the 
Chamber would gladly see him overthrown, they have probably 
too much esprit de corps to cooperate with the Senate at this junc- 
ture. Consequently, what we may expect to see is a deadlock in 
the French legislative machinery, the Senators maintaining that 
a Ministry must be accountable to both Chambers, while Deputies 
insist that it shall be accountable to their Chamber only. . 

“It is evident that, in one way or another, the money needed 
by the Ministry to maintain the French troops in Madagascar 
must be got; but when we come to the question of method we 
must recognize that the Senate, under the Constitution devised by 
the Monarchists in 1875, occupies a very strong position. Un- 
doubtedly, M. Bourgeois would like to dissolve Parliament and ap- 
peal to the constituencies on the issue whether Ministers should 
not be solely accountable to the people’s direct representatives. 
Should such an appeal be successful, the demand for a revision of 
the Constitution on lines adverse to the Senate’s pretensions 
could no longer be withstood. But President Faure can not dis- 
solve Parliament and order a new election without the consent of 
the Senate. Neither can the two Chambers be convoked in joint 
assembly at Versailles for the purpose of revising the Constitution 
unless such a step has been sanctioned by each Chamber voting 
separately. At the present conjuncture the Senate would proba- 
bly decline to take part in a congress for revision on the ground 
that there was no proof of popular discontent with the existing 
Constitution.” 


BARON DE HIRSCH, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


ARON MAURICE DE HIRSCH, widely known for his phil- 
anthropy, died suddenly, April 20, from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, at his estate near Presburg, Hungary. The New York 
Evening Post gives the following account of his early life and 
the methods employed by him in acquiring his vast wealth, esti- 
mated at $200,000,000: 


““Maurice de Hirsch was born at Munich just sixty-three years 
ago, and went to Brussels as a boy of thirteen. His career at the 
Athenée was not marked by any peculiar promise, and at seven- 
teen he went into business. Before long his capacity as a finan- 
cier became evident; his moderate patrimony soon doubled itself, 
and his personal influence was greatly increased by a matrimonial 
alliance with Mlle. Bischoffsheim, the daughter of a Belgian 
Senator. In 1866 the commercial collapse of M. Langrand 
Dumonceau, which shook the money world of Belgium to its 
foundations, gave him his opportunity. He secured the most 
valuable of the assets, including the Turkish railways, and by 
his skilful manipulation of them built up, in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, a fortune which is almost equal to that of the’Rothschilds.” 


Early in his career he became interested in the wretched condi- 
tion of the Jews in Russia and began to lay plans for their relief. 
What he was able to accomplish and the estimate in which he is 
held are thus set forth in the New York 7rzbune of April 22: 


“The death of Baron Hirsch is a loss to the whole human race. 
To one of the most ancient and illustrious branches of that race it 
will seem a catastrophe. No man of this century has done so 
much for the Jews as he. Perhaps that is in part because no one 
had a greater opportunity than he, or so great finarcial ability to 
improve it. He found the Jewish people oppressed throughout 
half of Europe as they had scarcely been for ages. . . . 

“In his twelfth-century castle of Eichorn, in Moravia, he con- 
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ceived vast schemes of beneficence. On his more than princely 
estate of St. Johann, in Hungary, he elaborated the details. In 
his London and Paris mansions he puts them into execution. He 
rose early and worked late, and kept busy a staff of secretaries 
and agents in all parts of the world. He not only relieved the 
immediate distress of the people, in the most practical and per- 
manent way he sought to free them from further danger of dis- 
tress. He founded schools to train them to useful work. He 
transported them by thousands from lands of bondage to lands of 
freedom, and planted them there in prosperous happy colonies. 
How much actual cash he spent in these undertakings can merely 
be estimated. It is safe to say it amounted to more than the 
entire fortune of any 
man in the United 
States, excepting 
perhaps a dozen of 
the richest. 

“In his adminis- 
tration of these vast 
charities he dis- 
played in marked 
measure the world- 
ly wisdom and the 
catholicity of spirit 
that are characteris- 
tic of his race. He 
first offered to spend 
$10,000,000 on the 
Jews of Russia if the 
Russian Govern- 
ment would cooper- 
ate with him. That 
Government de- 
clined to cooperate, 
but was ready to do 
all the work itself if 
he would entrust the 
inoney to its control. 
That, of course, he 
would notdo. He knew too well what itching palms and tenacious 
fingers Russian officials have. So he spent the $10,000,000 him- 
self, and more than one other like sum after it. And at the same 
time he gave $200,000 for the Orthodox Greek Church schools of 
Russia, handing it straight to the very Government that was so 
infamously persecuting his people, and even to the arch-inquisi- 
tor Pobiedonotseff himself! The Moravians for miles around 
Eichorn regarded him as a Lord Bountiful. The Hungarians in 
all the region near St. Johann saw in him the man who built 
leagues of good roads and bridges by the dozen for their benefit. 
So, also, in countless other directions he gave his wealth freely 
for the benefit of mankind, without regard to race or creed.” 


The New York Hera/d, of the same date describes his gifts in 
the United States and the purposes he had in view as follows 

















BARON DE HIRSCH. 


“In 1890 Baron Hirsch carried out his plan for aiding Hebrews 
in this country. In April of that year he sent to a committee, in 
this city, the first instalment of the sum promised—$120, 000 an- 
nually—for immediate distribution. ‘This sum, $10,000, he prom- 
ised to send every month, during his life, and after his death, it 
would be found that a trust fund had been created, with a sum 
the interest of which would produce an equivalent amount for- 
ever. The deed of trust stated the specific objects for which the 
money would be used, namely: The education and relief 0! 
Hebrew immigrants from Europe, chiefly from Russia; for th: 
transportation of immigrants, selected after their arrival at a1 
American port, with reference to their age, character and capa‘ 
ity, to such places where the condition of the labor-market or the 
residence of friends will tend to make them self-supporting ; for 
training immigrants in a trade and contributing to their support 
while, learning such trade, and for furnishing them necessary tools 
and implements, and for their assistance to enable them to earn a 
livelihood; for improved mechanical training for adults and 
youths, whereby persons of industry and capacity may acquire 
some remunerative employment, either by the payment of ap- 
prenticeship or tuition fees, or the instruction of adults in trade- 
schools or otherwise, with contribution for temporary support, 
for the instruction of immigrants in the English language, '9 
agricultural and industrial work. 
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“On February 7, 181, Baron Hirsch cabled to Mr. Jesse Selig- 
man that the trustees of the Hirsch fund in the United States for 
the benefit of impoverished immigrants to this country might 
draw upon him for $2,500,000, to be used in carrying out the work 
which the Baron had already endowed with a monthly payment 
of $10,009... . 

“In May, 1891, the trustees for the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of the Hirsch Trust for relief of the persecuted Jews, arri- 
ving in this country from Russia, purchased a large tract of land 
at Harrison, N. J., and erected upon it fifty cottages, intending 
it as the first step toward the establishment of a Hebrew colony 
in the above State. The trustees said they desired to stimulate 
among these immigrants the spirit of agriculture, for they realized 
that: many thousands of them would have to till the soil for a 
living. With the object of Americanizing the Jewish immigrants 
the trustees established a score of classes for instruction in Eng- 
lish, and the imparting to them a general idea of the country, the 
best way to begin life, the laws and Constitution of our country, 
and how they should observe them and become good citizens.” 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


NTO the midst of the international complications of this coun- 
try on the Venezuelan and Cuban questions there has en- 
tered the calming influence of a national arbitration conference 
at Washington, D.C. This conference, which opened on April 22 
at Metzerott’s Hall, was the outcome of meetings held in all the 
leading cities of this country on Washington’s birthday and fol- 
lowing. The conference was led by such men as ex-Senator 
Edmunds, ex-Secretary John W. Foster, Carl Schurz, Edward 
Atkinson, and President James B. Argell. The results are em- 
bodied in the following resolution : 


“This national conference of American citizens, assembled at Washing- 
ton, April 22, 1896, to promote international arbitration, profoundly con- 
vinced that experience has shown that war as a method of determining dis- 
putes between nations is oppressive in its operation, uncertain and unequal 
in its results, and productive of immense evils, and that the spirit of hu- 
manity of the age, as well as the precepts of religion, require the adoption 
of every practicable means for the establishment of reason and justice be- 
tween nations, and considering that thepeople of the United States and the 
people of Great Britain, bound together by ties of a common language and 
literature, of like political and legal institutions and of many mutual in- 
terests, and animated by a spirit of devotion to law and justice, have on 
many occasions by recourse to peaceful and friendly arbitration mani- 
fested their just desire to substitute reason for force in the settlement of 
their diiferencos, and to establish a reign ofpeace among nations; that the 
common-sense and enlightened public opinion of both nations are utterly 
averse to any further war between them; that the same good sense, re- 
inforced by common principles of humanity, religion, and justice, requires 
the adoption of a permanent method for the peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national controversies, which method shall not only provide for the uniform 
application -f prin _iples of law and justice in the settlement of their own 
differences, bu sh: | also by its example and its results promote the peace 
and progress of all peoples, does hereby adopt the following resolutions : 

“1. Thatin the udgment of this conference, religion, humanity, and jus- 
tice, as well as the - aterial interest of civilized society, demand the imme- 
diate establishment between the United States and Great Britain of a per- 
mancnt system of arbitration. 

“o. Thac it is earnestly recommended to our Government, as soon as it is 
assured of a corresponding disposition on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, to negotiate a treaty providing for the widest practicable applica- 
tion of the method of arbitration to international controversies. 

“*3. That a committee of this conference be appointed to prepare and pre- 
sent to the Piesident -f the United States a memorial respectfully urging 
the taking of such steps on the part of the United States as will best con- 
duce to the end in view.” 


We give the following comments of the press of the country: 


Intelligent Opposition to Jingo Madness.—‘The success of 
the International Arbitration Congress at Washington, which ad- 
journed last evening, was assured in advance, and the distin- 
guished jurists, educators, and clergy, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant. who attended lent the weight of high character and great 
influence, as well as of sound reason, to the resolutions adopted. 
These recite the uncertain and oppressive nature of war asa 
means of settling international disputes, to say nothing of its im- 
mense evils, and affirm the superiority of arbitration, as well on 
grounds of material interests and permanency as because of the 
demands of religion, humanity, and justice. A settled system of 
arbitration established by treaty is urged as an immediate duty 
on the governments of the United States and Great Britain, and 


the extension of arbitration demanded to all civilized nations at 
the earliest possibleday. Thus this congress has proved a fitting 
climax to the series of local congresses with the same object, and 
has given expression to the deliberate and intelligent opposition 
of the men of light and leading in this country to the whole jingo 
madness that has been raging in press and Congress for four 
months past. A noticeable thing about the Washington gather- 
ing was the absence of Congressmen, even as spectators. They 
could not allow it to be supposed for a moment that they had 
aught in common with the most learned, intelligent, and philan- 
thropic citizens of this country.”"— 7he Evening Post, New York. 


But Faint and Feeble Protest.—“ Ordinarily the holding of a 
convention to further the cause of international arbitration would 
be accepted as at least an indication that we were getting nearer 
to that desired consummation. But in the existing condition of 
international relations it must be admitted that the voices raised 
at the recent convention in Washington give but faint and feeble 
sound of protest against the opposing influences of the times. 

“If the President had not issued his disturbing Venezuelan 
message ; if both Houses of Congress had not joined in a demand 
for intervention in Cuba; if the need of additional and immediate 
strengthening of our coast defenses had not been universally ac- 
cepted as a requirement of common prudence; if our naval ap- 
propriation had not been the largest our country had ever adopted 
in a time of peace, there might be reason for indulging in the 
hope that the natural desire for arbitration as the final settlement 
of all international quarrels was nearing its realization. 

“But there is no escaping the conviction that the sentiment of 
the country is represented more accurately by the bellicose pro- 
ceedings of the public representatives than by the pacific aspira- 
tions of the distinguished persons who made up the Arbitration 
Convention. Their proceedings and resolutions are in the ab- 
stract in every way admirable and commendable. But it is to 
be regretted that they are not likely to produce any immediate 
effect."— Zhe World, New York. 


A Discreditable Demonstration.—‘ Do the peace philosophers 
mean to imply that the Monroe doctrine comes within the range 
of arbitration? It would seem that they must have that notion, 
else they would not have held their convention for the advocacy 
of arbitration at this particular time. But how can that question 
of hereditary national policy be susceptible of arbitration? Does 
not the mere suggestion of the possibility that it could be referred 
to any international tribunal whatever savor of a cowardly and 
treasonable spirit? It is a suggestion that we should submit to 
criticism the very essence of our sovereignty. 

“Moreover, it is useless to talk about preventing war between 
England and America by the device of an international court of 
arbitration so long as in Canada and in the West Indies England 
continues to make preparations for military aggression against 
us. Speakers at the Washington convention opposed counter 
military preparations on our part. . . 

“The Washington Arbitration Convention was a discreditable 
demonstration under the circumstances. It amounted to nothing 
except as an exhibition of pusillanimity. It was distinctly dis-- 
loyal, for inferentially it sought to surrender an American posi- 
tion which can not be abandoned without national disgrace.”— 
The Sun, New York. 


England and America Would Lead.—‘‘ The United States and 
Great Britain are so powerful on land and sea, have such far- 
reaching trade and commerce, that should they agree to the es- 
tablishment of a court of arbitration for the settlement of all dif- 
ferences, their example would be more than half the battle for 
disarmament. Other nations which have long wished for a pre- 
cedent for reducing their vast military burdens would find it in 
the agreement of the United States and Great Britain. There are 
few governments so ignorant as to believe that either the United 
States or Great Britain would be found weak in war, for they are 
too strong in peace for that misapprehension to gain lodgment 
even in military-mad heads of Berlin or Paris. The peoples of 
Europe would make their desire for peace felt all the more, by 
their governments when they could point to the example of the 
nations one of 70,000,000 and the other of 40,000,000 united in the 
determination that what arbitration can settle it shall.”—7he 
Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“The hope of international arbitration lies in the English- 
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speaking countries. They must take the lead. If the United 
States and Great Britain could only join hands in applying the 
judiciary principles to nations, not in specific cases only but on a 
large and permanent scale, other nations would be likely to fall 
in line until the dream of peace on earth would be a realization.” 
— The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


Less Need for This Country.—It may be said with reason 
that this country, isolated as it is from the other great nations of 


. the world, has less need to be a party to such an international 


agreement, but a court of arbitration, covering the whole globe, 
would hurt no one, and would immensely benefit all parties con- 
cerned by the lasting peace that would follow any successful 
efforts. Something of the kind is the only solution that promises 
peace in Europe. With universal peace, and the energies of the 
world turned to providing for the needs of mankind instead of 
conspiring for the destruction of each other, the millennium 
would be almost in sight. The Arbitration Congress now in ses- 
sion at Washington may be the forerunner of great things, or it 
may be a farce. But it has the best wishes of the country for its 
development into consequential proportions.”— 7he Times, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


“It is not possible, however, to be very sanguine over the pros- 
pects of much practical and present good resulting from the delib- 
erations of this self-commissioned conference. A war between 
two such nations as Great Britain and the United States would 
be a tremendous calamity, but it could hardly be averted by 
agreements and protocols made in cold blood, and when no senti- 
ment but that of genial sympathy prevails between the two 
nations. When popular passions are inflamed and old prejudices 
blaze into aggressive life, the plans and maxims of philanthropic 
conferences are liable to be swept aside and forgotten.”— 7he 
Times, Brooklyn. 





INFLUX OF ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS. 


OMMISSIONER SENNER reports that over 16,000 Italians 
have landed in New York during the first three months of 
the year. The New York Hera/d claims to find, upon investiga- 
tion, that there are 15,000 more waiting to come. Some 4,500 
landed recently in one week and others are coming in large num- 
bers with every steamer. The cause of this sudden influx is said 
to be the fear of conscription into the Italian army for the Abys- 
sinian campaign. Fully one half of the recent comers have been 
detained at Ellis Island and may be returned to their country. 
Several of the newspapers declare for a more radical restriction 
than is at present in force. 


Enforce the Present Law.—‘ While there is but slight proba- 
bility of an agreement in Congress during the present session in 
regard to immigration restriction, it has been recently demon- 
strated that the existing laws relating to immigration are not 
altogether ineffective in their operations. The most important, 
perhaps, of these statutes is the act of March, 1891, one of the 
clauses of which operates to debar from landing ‘all idiots, insane 
persons, paupers or persons likely to become a public charge, 
persons suffering from a loathsome or contagious disease, persons 
who have been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, polygamists, and also 
any person whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of 
another, or who is assisted by others to come.’ In cases of doubt 
on the part of immigration inspectors, it must be affirmatively 
and satisfactorily shown that the person suspected does not belong 
to one or another of these prohibited classes. 

“The application of this statute to immigration during the past 
three years has been lax and extremely elastic. . . . Under what 
now appears to be a sudden recrudescence of official energy, the 
question of immigration has of late assumed a new phase, which 
may be worthy of the consideration of advocates of severe edu- 
cational tests as a means of restriction. . . 

“If this condition of official activity and sedulous care in in- 
spection should become established in the practise of the Immi- 
gration Bureau, the arguments of the advocates of more stringent 
measures of restriction would be divested of much of their force 
andcogency. The Chandler Immigration law has proved ineffec- 
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tive, it appears, not so much because of any defect in the statute 
as by reason of the laxity permitted in its efficient interpretation.” 
—The News, Newark, N. /. 


Effect on Labor.—‘‘In America these almost penniless and un- 
skilled laborers, as they are for the most part, will find themselves 
thrown on the wage-market under conditions which compel them 
to accept any terms offered. ‘They can not choose. They must 
find work at once, regardless of the rate of pay, or else beg or 
starve. 

“The effect upon the labor-market in this country can be easily 
imagined. American wage-earners are subjected to the competi- 
tion of a host of men who are forced to take whatever wages are 
offered. They underbid our own citizens because they must, and 
millions are injured by their necessities. Ignorant and unskilled 
runaways, escaping military service at home, bring trouble and 
misfortune to America.”— 7he Leader, Cleveland. 


“This country can not afford to admit a class of pauper immi- 
grants whose presence has a greater tendency to drag Americ2n 
labor down to their degraded level than the contact with Ameri- 
can labor has to elevate them to the American standard. The 
rate of wages in America should never be fixed by the rate at 
which foreign paupers are willing to work.”— 7he Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Exclude the Totally Ignorant.— We should go further and 
adopt the measure proposed by Senator Lodge and exclude the 
totally ignorant from landing on our shores. We have already 
commented on this bill, and given the reasons which make for its 
enactment. We must change our traditional policy. Thus far 
we have been able to amalgamate the throngs of foreigners, who 
have come to us, as through the gate of hope, to the refuge from 
oppression. We have resolved them into our American citizen- 
ship, which is the best citizenship; but we have the undoubted 
right to protect ourselves from the infection of illiteracy, as well 
as from that of crime and pauperism, from the stiletto of anarchy 
and the bludgeon of ignorance. We have the right and we 
should exercise that right.”— 7he Post-Express, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Present Method Effective.—‘‘The present inspection of 
immigrants at American ports before they are permitted to land 
seems to be about as effective a way as can be devised to exclude 
the prohibited classes. The inspection system now in force lays 
down rigidly who are excluded from landing under the laws. 
Inspectors are appointed to enforce the regulations. And more 
important than all else, the steamship companies are required to 
carry back the excluded immigrants at their own cost. This 
makes them very careful in taking immigrant passengers. It 
imposes on them the preliminary inspection in Europe. The rest 
is done by American inspectors, whose work, if necessary, can be 
supplemented by agents stationed at European ports. The weed- 
ing out of undesirable immigrants from the flood of Italians now 
pouring into New York is evidence of the good work possible 
under the existing system. The carrying back of a few hundred 
immigrants amounts to a heavy fine on the steamship companies 
for bringing them over.”— 7he Post, Pittsburg, Pa. 





A YEAR OF PROSPERITY IN ENGLAND. 


F the saying that “misery loves fellowship” implies that con- 
versely it hates prosperity, then the recent speech of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in introdu- 
cing the budget, is not likely to increase American love for the 
“mother country.” In the midst of our tribulations over Treas- 
ury deficits and national bonds, Great Britain has gone on piling 
up the highest reserve fund on record in the Bank of England, 
filling banks of deposit and banks of discount with unprecedented 
sums, and expanding trade in every direction. The Chancellor's 
speech is thus summarized by The Evening Post: 


““He began by saying that, despite the fact that the expenditures of 
the last fiscal year had been larger than that of any year since the last 
great war, thesurplus in the Treasury was the largest that had ever been 
known, and the credit of the country was never so high. The yield of 
consols to the purchaser, he said, was just about half what it was acentury 
go,and a larger sum had been applied to the reduction of the national 
debt than had ever before been applied to that end within a similar period. 
The deposits in savings-banks and permanent accounts in ordinary banks 
had mounted to an unprecedented point, and the production of gold 
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throughout the world had been the highest ever known. The amount of 
bullion in the Bank of England was £49,000,000, and the reserve fund in the 
bank, in proportion to its liabilities, was the highest on record. 

“Continuing, Sir Michael said that the position of workingmen was never 
so satisfactory asat present, but he feared that the condition of agricultur- 
ists was worse. The issue of produce stamps supplied the best possible 
measures of ascertaining that business transactions had never reached so 
greata volume. Altogether, he said, the last year had been a wonderful 
one. 

“The great triumph of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, he said, was when 
receipts and estimates were equal, but the figures of this year became re- 
markable by .the fact that the receipts exceeded the estimates. Every- 
thing, he declared, had had an upward tendency, especially during the 
latter half of 1895. The increase in the value of exports, imports, railway 
earnings, and bankers’ and clearing-house returns showed a continuous ex- 
panse of trade. The revenue for the fiscal year had been £101,974,000, while 
for the year 1894-95 the revenue had been only £94,684,000, showing an 
increase of £7,230,000, making an excess of £5,812,000 over the estimates... . 

‘‘ After referring to the great increase in the excise and death duties, the 
Chancellor turned to the expenditures of the Government, which, he said, 
had reached the total sum of £97,764,000, leaving a surplus of £4,208,000 
which would be applied to the national defenses, as explained in the naval 
works bill. During the year, he continued, the national debt had been 
reduced £8,134,000, the largest reduction on record, with the exception of 
the reduction during the year 1894-95. The unfunded debt stood at the 
lowest point it had reached in twenty-one years, and the funded debt had 
not materially increased since the Crimean war. In thirty-nine years, he 
explained, £190,000,000 of debt had been paid off, £100,000,000 of which had 
been paid in the last thirteen years.” 


The American papers have been quick to seize upon these facts. 


and to point their morals on the contrast presented by our own 
Government. 
perity of Great Britain is due to two causes: “The reduction of 
tariff duties in the United States” and “the maintenance of a 
sound monetary basis in Britain with no hint or possibility of 
The Chicago Chron- 
icle thinks we should persist in “a more liberal commercial 


According to the Minneapolis 7rzbune this pros- 


the substitution of a depreciated currency.” 


policy,” while the Kansas City 7zm#es thinks we should not “con- 
tinue the Republican plan of squandering the surplus to make a 
balance.” The Detroit Avening News is of the opinion that 
Great Britain can well afford “to cling to the gold standard” and 
at the same time “smile in her sleeve all the while at the foolish 


” 


nations who play into her hand.” The Nashville, Tenn., Amer- 


zan puts the blame from deficit on the Supreme Court, which, 
“reversing the holdings of one hundred years, declared the in- 
come tax unconstitutional.” The Baltimore Amerzcan points out 
that these enormous revenues in Great Britain do not lighten 
“the burdens placed upon the British subjects” who “toil on in 
their almost hopeless struggle against poverty.” The New York 
Voice refers to the Chancellor’s statement that the condition of 
the agriculturists is worse than ever as a “significant admission,” 
and says: “This is the dark shadow that grows larger and larger, 
not only in England, but in America, in Germany, and in most 


other countries.” 

The New York /ourna/ refers to Britain as “essentially a 
shopkeeping government, and a nation that subordinates every 
other consideration to the commercial question.” Says The 


Journal: 


“Whenever there is collection to be made her invincible arma- 
ment bristles with British courage. And this has been her special 
claim on admiration for centuries. Her conquest of India began 
in the counting-room and ended in an imperial monopoly. Her 
war with her American colonies grew out of her determination 
hot to rule us, but torob us. Always it has been this exchequer, 
of which such theatric showing has recently been made, that has 
set her down at the ‘gates of the nations’ and kept her drum-beat 
sounding round the world, and always where there was no com- 
mercial gain in a foreign war she has put on her arbitrating smile 
and buttoned up her humanity and her sovereigns. Such is her 
majestic shopkeeping common sense. From Ireland to Armenia 
it refused to be ruffled by anything but cent per cent. Not a 
whimper of sympathy has been heard in Threadneedle Street for 
Cuba, But the mere suggestion that it was possible to mortgage 
the island stirred the syndicating common-sense of John Bull 
down to his goloshes. The very stones of Syria cried out to this 
bloated Defender of the Faith, and she gave the screws in Hindu- 
Stan another turn and built more ironclads.” 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 


5 HE will of the people has prevailed,” is the way the New 

York Wor/d announces the second passage of the Greater 
New York bill through both Houses at Albany, after the disap- 
proval of Mayors Strong and Wurster, and, it adds, that there is 
needed only the signature of the governor to make the metrop- 
olis one city on January 1, 1898, “with the single exception of 
London, the greatest in the world.” Many residents, however, 
both of New York and Brooklyn, while believing in the desira- 
bility of the Greater New York, are opposed to what Dr. Park- 
hurst calls “the legislative brutality with which the bill has been 
jammed through” by the “ Platt machine” in the face of the vetoes 
The New York 7rzbune says that “the Re- 
publican machine” has won the fight, “but another such victory 
would ruin it.” The New York Sv thinks that with the passage 
of the bill “‘the doubts of its wisdom which attended it while in 
the legislature can come to an end.” 


of the two mayors. 


Gratifying to the Pride of New York.—‘“ The accomplishing 
of this enterprise will gratify the pride of the New York people, 
The municipal governments of 
both New York and Brooklyn have for years been notoriously 
corrupt, and it is much to be doubted if the consolidation will im- 
prove the morals and honesty of the administration. But its 
effect upon the State is something to be taken into consideration. 
The State of New York has about 6,000,000 of population, while 
the consolidated city will have more than one half of that number, 
and will be able in the State General Assembly to exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence on State legislation. 

“The crowding of the people of the country into cities is one of 
the remarkable facts of the age, and the only limit to the move- 
ment seems to be the ability of people to get to town and live 
there. The enormous concentration of wealth, talent, skill, 
crime, and corruption in cities creates the most astonishing possi- 
bilities for both good and evil. The great cities are going to be 
tremendous factors in the political, social, moral, and material 
development of the country, and they furnish vast problems for 
the statesman and philanthropists.”— 7he /uter Ocean, Chicago. 


“Chicago is not jealous of New York. Let the Eastern city 
swell up as big as the frog of the fable, she will always lack many 
of the conditions of real greatness. And the chief of these are 
liberality and tolerance. Not quantity but quality is the end to 
be sought in all effort. As Mayor Swift puts it: ‘It requires 
something besides territory to make it a great city. New York 
must get a stock of the public spirit for which Chicago is famous.’ 
This city can get along very well without resorting to the doubt- 
ful methods by which New York seeks a balloon-like develop- 
ment.”— The Evening Post, Chicago. 
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“HA, HA, I'VE EATEN ALL THE CANARIES!” 
—The Journal, New York. 
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May Disrupt Tammany.—‘ There is a chance that the consoli- 
dation will confer a great blessing upon the people of the three 
cities, upon those of the whole State and of the whole country by 
bringing about the total disruption of Tammany as a political 
organization. Tammany has fought the bill from the start, feel- 
ing, no doubt, that it can never gain control of the politics of the 
greater city. The terrific knock-down blow that it received two 
years ago left it in a state of almost complete collapse, and one 
more such blow would come very near putting an end to its exist- 
ence. It has no leader now who counts for much in any cam- 
paign. Mr. Croker has bled it and left it to take care of itself. 
When it lost its power to distribute patronage and to award fat 
contracts it lost its hold upon its members. It will never be the 
power in politics that it has been in the past, and if the Greater 
New York can keep itself free from the control of Tammany all 
the cities in the new combine ought to have an honest govern- 
ment, under the management of none but honest men.”— 7he 
American, Baltimore. 


“What will become of the cause of good government in New 
York and Brooklyn, the greatest population center in this coun- 
try? That these men who are so busy with their own private 
rivalries, their struggles after place and power, may regard as 
quite a minor consideration. This is indeed a curious kind of 
‘Home Rule,’ of which so much was lately heard in New York 
State. Less than two years agothis provision giving mayors the 
right to veto bills relating to their respective cities was placed in 
the State Constitution. It is an astonishing thing that the legis- 
lature should now be defying the local will as audaciously as it 
did during the worst days under the old municipal system. This 
is a kind of reform which does not seem toreform. The Reform- 
ers will find it worth their while to try again, and next time they 
may realize the need of going deeper.”— 7he Ledger, Philadel- 
phia. 


McKINLEY AND THE A. P. A. 


HE latest development of the McKinley canvass is the de- 
clared opposition of the American Protective Association 
because of his alleged friendliness toward the Catholics. The 
matter came to a head in a statement given to the press from 
Boston, April 16, purporting to come from the secretary of the 
National Advisory Board of the A. P. A., in which the following 
conclusions are set forth : 


““(1) That the National Advisory Board adopt no candidate as the candi- 
date which the order should support, as to do so at thistime would be most 
unwise and impolitic. 

(2) After carefully analyzing the evidence adduced, the committee found 
to be true the charges made against one of the candidates, viz., ex-Gov. 
McKinley, of discriminating in his appointments in favor of Romanists and 
against American Protestants, because the latter were members of the 
American Protective Association. Forexample, among other appointments 
one was that of a Roman Catholic Irishman who had been suspended for 
drunkenness, while the application of an American Protestant, a Grand 
Army man andan A. P. A., was rejected on the ground that he belonged to 
the order, tho he had been promised the position by the Governor. Among 
other instances reported to the committee is that of W. W. Lanning, of 
Franklin county, Ohio, who was a candidate for Sheriff. He was a promi- 
nent American Protective Association member, and known to be such, 
also a Republican of sterling integrity, and so popular that he came within 
600 votes of carrying a county that was Democratic by 1,500 nominally. 
After his defeat he was backed by the most prominent Republicans in the 
State for position of district oil inspector. McKinley said that the reason 
why he could not use Lanning was because of his prominence in the order. 

‘*(3) Among the managers and active supporters, secret or public, of 
Major McKinley are Richard Kerens, Romanist, of Missouri, who has again 
and again in the public press denounced the American Protective Associa- 
tion organization in the most vindictive terms, and sought, but in vain, to 
have the National Republican Committee denounce the organization ; also 
Stephen Elkins of West Virginia. 

(4) Of the other candidates, viz., William B. Allison of Iowa, Senator 
Quay of Pennsylvania, Senator Cullom of Illinois, Governor Bradley of 
Kentucky, Governor Morton of New York, ex-President Harrison, and 
Thomas B. Reed, the committee was satisfied with their Americanism and 
sympathy with the principles of the order.” 


Judge J. H. D. Stevens, chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National A. P. A., made a speech against McKinley at the 
Kentucky Republican convention in Louisville, April 15, and is 
reported to have established headquarters at St. Louis for the 
purpose of carrying on anactive campaign. That the Republican 
managers have taken this attack seriously is shown by the fol- 
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lowing defense which appeared in the Cleveland Leader and is 
repeated in substance in many other journals: 


“William McKinley comes of Revolutionary stock. 
Americanism and patriotism in every drop of his blood. 

“William McKinley enlisted in the Union army when but a boy 
—and he carried a musket for four years. Could there be a bet- 
ter test of his Americanism and patriotism than that? 

“Statements are being made that Major McKinley favors a cer- 
tain religious denomination. The charge is absolutely false. 

“Major McKinley is a lifelong member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Like himself, his ancestors were for two hundred 
years past or his family connections now are all Protestants— 
Methodists or Presbyterians. All through life since youth Major 
McKinley has been a consistent member and communicant of the 
Methodist Church, and is to-day a trustee of the First M. E. 
Church at Canton, Ohio. 

“Major McKinley is not a Roman Catholic; neither is he an 
A. P. A. He is a Freemason of long standing; he is a Knight 
Templar, a Knight of Pythias, a comrade of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, now and for years past, a member of the Union 
Veteran Union, a member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, a member of the Loyal Legion, and a member of a literary 
college fraternity—and these are the only secret societies with 
which Major McKinley is in any manner connected. 

“Likewise it is charged that Major McKinley, while Governor, 
made appointments favoring a particular church. That charge 
is false. As to the character and fitness of the appointments re- 
ferred to, they are unassailable. Major McKinley is a broad- 
minded man, and in his appointments he never made a religious 
test. He is not a bigot, but believes in every man enjoying the 
constitutional right to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience.” 


He has 


Other press comments are appended as follows: 


An Answer from Nebraska.—“ The other candidates, Thomas 
B. Reed in particular, should pray to be delivered from such a 
friend. As to how much this opposition is destined to injure 
McKinley’s prospects, let Nebraska answer. Nebraska was the 
first State to hold a Republican convention after the edict of the 
A.P.A. was issued. A dispatch from there says: ‘One of the 
side-lights of the convention, which at one time seemed likely to 
develop into strong proportions, was the attitude of the A.P.A. 
toward McKinley. H.A. Thompson, of St. Louis, member of the 
executive committee of the Advisory Board of the A. P. A., ar- 
rived in this city this morning direct from the Cincinnati meeting 
of the board at which it was decided to oppose the nomination of 
McKinley. Nebraska leaders of the organization gathered in his 
room and soon a lively conference was in progress. Local mem- 
bers of the A. P. A. were inclined to blame the national committee 
for not issuing orders earlier in the campaign. The efforts of the 
A. P. A. were concentrated upon attempts to secure an unin- 
structed delegation from Nebraska, but this was not successful.’ 
Nebraska’s delegates were instructed for McKinley.”— The /1- 
press, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Perhaps Mark Hanna Did It?— “The circular against 
McKinley, purporting to be issued by the secretary of the Advi- 
sory Board of the A. P. A., condemnatory of Major McKinley, 
may be, for aught the public knows, the work of Mark Hanna 
himself, who as McKinley’s chief manager may reach the conclu- 
sion that his candidate has been identified hitherto too much with 
the organization for his political well-being, and it is advisable to 
go to the public for the purpose of creating the impression that 
the organization is against him. 

“The organization exists. It has large numbers. But it works 
in secret, its motive is not respectable, and what it is doing may 
be guessed at rather than declared for certainty. The A.P.A. is 
quite as likely to be with McKinley as against him. If the asso- 
ciation wishes to make a test of its strength let it come out in the 
open at the St. Louis convention and demand their recognition. 
Bushwhacking does not suit the genius of the American people. 
Only in Turkey is there demand for bashi-bazouks.”"— 7he Chron- 
cle, Chicago. 


Will Give Him the Approval of the Masses.—‘‘ The Republi- 
can Party can no more consent to permit itself to be dictated to 
by the A. P. A. than by the squad of silver Senators. The party 


is too big for that sort of thing. If Major McKinley has declined 
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to subject himself to the surveillance of the A. P. A., he will have 
the approval of the masses of the American people. The pre- 
tense that he is under the influence of the Catholic or any other 
church in such a way as to require pledges from him, is absolute 
rottenness, and it can not be tolerated as a serious matter. The 
petty fussing over his secretary is really so insignificant a case of 
impertinence that we take the liberty of disbelieving it altogether. 
The symptoms are, however, that Major McKinley has declined 
to go into a backstairs negotiation with any combination that 
wishes to employ certain influences without exposing them to the 
X rays that disclose the skeletons of secret closet organizations, 
and his serene self-poise will not do him any harm.”—7ze 
Standard-Union, Brooklyn. 


“What effect this open attitude of a secret organization in a 
contest for the Presidency may have upon the organization itself 
is a question of more importance tothe members of the order than 
to the Presidential candidate. It may nominate or defeat any 
particular candidate for the Presidency by having a compact body 
sufficiently strong to hold the balance of power, but it is doubtful 
whether any secret organization that once controlled the national 
convention of a great party can maintain its power to control 
another convention. While this movement by the A. P. A. order 
is fraught with peril to McKinley, it is also fraught with grave 
peril to the organization itself."— 7he Times, Philadelphia. 


Played into McKinley’s Hands.—‘“ We believe the Supreme 
Advisory Board has acted unwisely. They allowed the investiga- 
tion to go by default until all the delegates to St. Louis had been 
chosen, and then they sent broadcast a condemnation of McKinley 
and avirtual indorsement and recommendation of Reed—for that 
is what the report evidently means—Reed being McKinley’s 
chief opponent. 

“They have acted unwisely in letting the matter go so long, 
and then not allowing it to go longer. If McKinley is really un- 
desirable, they have played right into his hands. He has his del- 
egates, all pledged; now his managers, if they are shrewd, will 
work the opposition of the A. P. A. for all it is worth among 
those who are—first of all—enemies of the A. P. A. It isa case 
of ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ If they had been wise they 
would have held back the report—now that it is so late—until it 
was too late for McKinley’s managers to work it to advan- 
tage. ... 

“ The Citizen is not for McKinley, or Reed, or Morton, or for 
any of the others until it knows more about them. But we con- 
sider it decidedly unwise and unjust in the Supreme Advisory 
Board to pick out McKinley as the target for abuse, simply on 
the evidence of a few obscure men; while this same Advisory 
Board gives a sweeping indorsement of Matt Quay, Morton, 
Reed, and all the others. And this opinion of 7he Citizen we 
know to be indorsed by many of the wisest and best-known men 
in the American Protective Association. As we have said before, 
suspicion is aroused by this condemnation of one man, and the 
sweeping indorsement of all others without investigation and 
without regard to character. It sounds like a revengeful cry of 
‘Anything to beat McKinley !’"— 7he Citizen (A. P. A.), Boston. 


The A. P. A. will Suddenly Decline.—‘‘Arguing from the 
history of the relations of such movements as the A. P. A. to the 
political parties of the United States in the past, it seems highly 
probable that the A. P. A. will suddenly decline in extent and 
power after the next Presidential election. And then will begin 
an era of explanation and apology upon the part of those who 
have coqueted with the A. P. A. infamy in the desire of gaining 
votes thereby. ... 

“That being the case, it is difficult to perceive why political 
leaders who have any self-respect should not with our further 
delay place themselves ina position to be exempt from any future 
regrets on account of relations to the A. P. A. ... In other 
words, it can be safely predicted that the party, or section of 
party, that now, before the Presidential canvass is really opened, 
speaks plainly out against any form of religious proscription and 
denounces in fitting and unequivocal language the A. P. A., the 
‘Junior Order of American Mechanics,’ and all similar secret con- 
spiracies to deprive Catholic citizens of their rights, will secure 
in the reaction against Apaism that is near at hand ample reward 
for their sagacity in the domain of practical politics, to say noth- 
ing of the satisfaction proceeding from a quiet conscience.”— 7he 
Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia. 
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““We fear that Apaism is only making a pretense of opposition 
to McKinley. We predict that Apaism will fasten itself to any 
candidate that is nominated. We never yet saw a parasite stand 
by itself. But we are willing to encourage the A. P. A. to be- 
come a party all by itself."— 7he Church Progress (Cath.), St. 
Louis. 


Will Have the “ Pickwickian ” Stamp. —‘‘ There are two very 
peculiar things about this proclamation of war by the society. 
McKinley has been prominently before the country as a candidate 
fora long time. He hasn’t said a word since then that in any 
way defines his position on any public question except protection. 
The society was just as wise in regard to his opinions and policy 
a year ago as it is to-day. Under the circumstances the society's 
sudden declaration is theatrical, and assumes the proportions of a 
yarn that refuses to be swallowed. .. . 

“The statement by the chairman of the executive committee will 
notinfluence the A. P. A. vote against McKinley, for the interview 
will reach the hands of each member in good time, stamped 
‘Pickwickian.’ And while others are construing the proclama- 
tions the judicious will reflect upon the first appearance of the 
A. P. A. and that it was for McKinley. They have been power- 
ful factors in winning him the lead he now has, and this latest 
move is to get a cinch for him.”—7Zhe Tribune, Sioux City, 
lowa. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THEY spell Keystone Quaystone now. It means more that way.—7he Re- 
corder, New York. 


IT is about time for Secretary Morton to sow a few seeds of repentance.— 
The Press, New York. 


THE trouble about the Democratic situation is that it is all bulrushesand 
no Moses.—7he Globe- Democrat, St. Louis: 


IT looks now as if Mr. Platt would lead the singing at the St. Louis con- 
vention.— 7he Capital, Washington, D. C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE enjoys the distinction of being the only State whose fa- 
vorite son is twins.— 7he Globe- Democrat, St. Louis. 


INQUIRER: Yes, all the delegates who have gotaway from McKinley may 
be said to be delegates-at-large.— 7he News, Indiana; is, Ind. 


Ducks are Mr. Cleveland’s specialty, but he has killed other things. 
There is the Democratic Party for instance.— 7he Journal, Kansas City. 


IT is probably Mark Hanna who has sent out the important tidings that 
McKinley is in fact a greater man than Napoleon—by exactly thirty-six 
pounds.— 7he Journal, New York. 


“They say Elijah Morse doesn’t want to come back to Congress,” said 
Mr. Walker to Speaker Reed. 

‘“*Humph!”’ answered the Speaker. “I rather guess, Joe, it’ll be a case 
of re-Morse!”—TZhe Sun, New York. 
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IN SUSPENSE. 
—The National Bimetallist, Chicago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


JOHN BURROUGHS EXALTS WALT 
WHITMAN. 


NE of the most fervid partizans of Walt Whitman as a poet 
is his venerable friend Mr. John Burroughs. Mr. Bur- 
roughs literally “preaches” Whitman wherever he goes. He re- 
cently addressed the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Yale, on the 
subject of “Whitman’s Relations to Morals,” saying, by way of 
introduction, that the diverse and contradictory views of Whit- 
man that have so long been current, both in American and in 
European criticism, have had their origin in the diverse and con- 
tradictory methods of criticism that have prevailed. Mr. Bur- 
roughs's address appears in 7he Conservator, from which we 
quote : 


“When we try him [Whitman] by current standards, current 
taste, and demand of him formal beauty, formal art, we are dis- 
appointed. But when we try him by what we may call the scien- 
tific standard, the standard of the natural, universal, and demand 
of him the vital and the characteristic, demand of him that he 
have a law of his own, and fulfil that law in the poetic sphere, the 
result is quite different. 

“Had Whitman dropped upon us from some other world he 
could hardly have been a greater puzzle to the average reader or 
critic. Into a literature that was timid, imitative, conventional, 
he fell like leviathan into a duck-pond, and the commotion and 
consternation he created there have not yet subsided. All the 
reigning poets in this country except Emerson denied him, and 
many of our minor poets still keep up a hostile sissing and cack- 
ling. 

“Study Whitman carefully and you will see how completely he 
sums up and justifies the modern world—how in him the new 
spirit of democracy first completely knows itself, is proud of 
itself, has faith and joy in itself, is fearless, tolerant, religious, 
aggressive, triumphant, and bestows itself lavishly upon all sides. 
It is tentative, doubtful, hesitating, no longer. It is at ease in 
the world, it takes possession, it fears no rival, it advances with 
confident step. ... 

“TI am ready at times to call him the poet of the absolute, the 
unconditioned. His work is launched at a further remove from 
our arts, conventions, usages, civilization, and all the artificial 
elements that modify and enter into our lives, than that of any 
other man. Absolute candor, absolute pride, absolute charity, 
absolute social and sexual equality, absolute nature. It is not 
conditioned by what we deem modest or immodest, high or low, 
male or female. It is not conditioned by our notions of good and 
evil, by our notions of the refined and the select, by what we call 
goad taste and bad taste. It is the voice of absolute man, sweep- 
ing away the artificial, throwing himself boldly, joyously, upon 
unconditioned nature. We are all engaged in upholding the cor- 
rect and the conventional and drawing the line sharply between 
good and evil, the high and the low, and it is well that we should ; 
but here is a man who aims to take absolute ground and to look 
at the world as God Himself might look at it, without partiality 
or discriminating—it is all good, and there is no failure or imper- 
fection in the universe and can be none.” 


What are the questions or purposes in which Whitman’s work 
has root? asks Mr. Burroughs. “Simply put,” he answers— 


“to lead the way to a larger, saner, more normal, more robust 
type of men and women on this continent, to prefigure and help 
develop the new democratic man—to project him into literature 
on a scale and with a distinctness that can not be mistaken. To 
this end he keeps a deep hold of the savage, the unrefined, and 
marshals the elements and influences that make for the virile, the 
heroic, the sane, the large, and for the perpetuity of the race. 
We can not refine the elements—the air, the water, the soil, the 
sunshine—and the more we pervert or shut out these from our 
lives; the worse for us. In the same manner, the more we per- 
vert or balk the great natural impulses, sexuality, comradeship, 
the religious emotion, nativity, or the more we deny and belittle 
our bodies, the further we are from the spirit of Walt Whitman, 
and from the spirit of the All.” 


Remarking that Whitman is seldom or never the poet of a 
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sentiment, at least of the domestic and social sentiments; that his 
is more “the voice of the eternal, abysmal man; that in him the 
cosmic takes the place of the idyllic, the begetter—the Adamic 
man—takes the place of the lover, patriotism takes the place of 
family affection, charity takes the place of piety, love of kind is 
more than love of neighbor, and the poet and the artist are swal- 
lowed up in the seer and the prophet, Mr. Burroughs closed by 
saying : 


“The poet evidently aimed to put in his sex poems a rank and 
healthful animality, and to make them as frank as the shedding of 
pollen by the trees, strong even to the point of offense. He could 
not make it pleasing, a sweet morsel to be rolled under the 
tongue; that would have been levity and sin, as in Byron and the 
other poets. It must be coarse and rank, healthfully so. The 
courage that did it, and showed no wavering or self-conscious- 
ness, was more than human. Man is a begetter. How shall a 
poet in our day and land treat this fact? With levity and by 
throwing over it the lure of the forbidden, the attraction of the 
erotic? That is one way, the way of nearly all the poets of the 
past. But that is not Whitman’s way. He would sooner be bes- 
tial than Byronic, he would sooner shock by his frankness than 
inflame by his suggestion. And this in the interest of health and 
longevity, not in the interest of a prurient and effeminate ‘art.’ 
In these poems Whitman for a moment emphasizes sex, the need 
of sex, and the power of sex. ‘All were lacking if sex were lack- 
ing.’ He says to men and women, here is where you live after 
all, here is the seat of empire. You are at the top of your condi- 
tion when you are fullest and sanest there. Fearful consequences 
follow any corrupting or abusing or perverting of sex. Whitman 
stands in the garden of the world naked and not ashamed. It is 
a great comfort that he could do it in this age of hectic lust and 
Swinburnian impotence, that he could do it and not be ridiculous. 
To have done it without offense would have been proof that he 
had failed utterly. Let us be shocked; it is a wholesome shock, 
like the douse of the sea, or the buffet of the wind. We shall be 
all the better for it by and by.” 





THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. 


S to the “pay of the writing tribe,” Mr. Warner contends, in 
Harper’s for April, that the public makes the market price, 
to which publishers are obliged to conform. He says that the 
pay for all literary work is much higher than it was twenty years 
ago, and the very successful author gets as much as the keen in- 
surance solicitor, and now and then makes a “fluke” which puts 
him abreast of the stock-broker. We quote from Mr. Warner's 
rumination as follows: 


“The public is willing to pay for what it likes at the moment. 
The soprano and the tenor voices command a higher price than 
the contralto and the basso, asarule. I hear that the favorite of 
the music-halls, whose chief talent is not in music, but in in- 
nuendo, is paid twice the salary of the best actress in tragedy or 
comedy. ‘The commercial value of any sort of writing rests upon 
the demand for it. To be in vogue with the public means tem- 
porarily a good income; to be out of vogue may mean starvation. 
The only remedy for this inequality of condition would be, ac- 
cording to our modern fashion, to establish a Literary Trades 
Union, in which all the members should receive the same wages, 
whatever the quality of their work. Perhaps this may come 
about when entire communism is established, and the state owns 
everything, and metes out the same support to the just and the 
unjust, to the dunce and the genius. Then there will be no rich 
authors, no poor authors, and, perhaps it is superfluous to say, 
no good authors. 

“Nor is it profitable to speculate upon the effect upon the qual- 
ity of literature by the introduction of the strong commercial 
spirit. It may be admitted that the temptation to produce much 
copy is too strong to be resisted by the author who is for the hour 
popular. But if he goes on minting silver when he ought to coin 
gold only, he will not in the end drive the gold from circulation, 
but he will so reduce the value of his silver that its purchasing 
power will constantly decline. A clever man who has the trick 


of ‘dictating’ can produce copy much faster by the typewriter 
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than by his pen. It is evident that some successful writers of 
fiction have already resorted to this source of wealth. I am not 
making a downright accusation of this practise, but the wordy 
and diffused, not to say sloppy, character of much of our fiction 
points to this kind of manufacture. The typewriter is a blessing 
to business men, it is death to the charm of all private correspond- 
ence, and its extensive use in original composition would inevita- 
bly dilute literature beyond the selling-point. For the public 
keeps in mind Byron’s emphatic remark that ‘easy writing is— 
hard reading.’” 


Mr. Warner observes that within this century not a few authors 
have brought themselves into most distressing conditions, have 
put themselves under the harrow, as it were, by an ambition to 
live as only the very rich can afford to live. On this point he 
says: 

“With a little, or sometimes a considerable, success, they have 
launched out upon an expensive scale of living, built fine houses, 
set up glittering establishments, planned country places ambi- 
tiously, and ever after struggled to maintain themselves in fail- 
ing health and broken spirits. In a less degree other writers 
have been bitten with a desire to shine in a society the passport 
to which is money, and to live in the luxury of the rich who have 
inherited wealth or made it by fortunate speculations. It seems 
to them that the gains of literature ought to enable them to have 
as much of the goods of this world as falls to the lot of other 
occupations. Iam not saying that they should not. But, asa 
fact, this conception leads to an ignoble struggle, in which the 
dignity of literature is lost and peace of mind is sacrificed. Why 
should the young aspirant for immortality, or the scholar who 
enjoys the intellectual riches of the world, care for vulgar dis- 
play, or seek to rival those whose only enjoyment is in material 
things? Why should he degrade his high calling by yielding to 
the commercial spirit? Why can not he stand upon the dignity 
of letters, without entering into a rivalry for luxury, which is 
certain to impair his capacity for the highest work? I do not 
think any literary workers are overpaid; many of them are 
shamefully underpaid, considering the service they do the world; 
but I am sure all of them would have greater peace of mind, 
enjoy quite as much reputation, and more surely uphold the dig- 
nity of their profession if they were content to live in simplicity 
within their reasonable earnings, and not embitter their lives in 
a vain rivalry with the children of Mammon.” 


Music that “‘ Knocks at the Door of the Heart.” 
—‘ Musical fads,” says 7he Keyno/e, “like those of the painter’s 
art, are curious phenomena in their coming and going. The 
eternal verities remain, the accidental fades away. The passion 
for music for its own sweet sake, the art which in Shelley’s ex- 
quisite lines is 

‘The silver key of the fountain of tears, 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild, 
Softest grave of a thousand fears, 


Where their mother’s care like a weary child 
Is laid asleep in a bed of flowers.’ 


is in essence an emotional craving which does not need words. 
For this reason the symphony is always the most eloquent and 
satisfying among music forms. Wagner’s extreme symbolism, 
his insistence on the word as of equal value, his enslaving the- 
ories for a while carried the musical world by storm. But the 
undying craving for music which does not speak in hieroglyphics, 
but knocks directly at the door of the heart, can not be long 
silenced. One is sometimes tempted to suspect that the mighty 
genius of Wagner, had it possessed the gift of melody in larger 
measure, would never have pushed its own theories to such an 
extreme in art, for he was the vainest, most arrogant man of his 
age. Wagner, perpetuating and expanding the reforms of Gliick, 
has ‘builded wiser than he knew’ in a different sense from the 
poet’s suggestion. He has revolutionized, it is true, the spirit 
and method of opera-making. But those he has molded most 
potently recognize most clearly the supreme value of the melodic 
quality among the other elements of musical effect. The aged 
Verdi, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Boito, Bizet, Massenet, Saint- 
Saens, and others show how profoundly they have been touched 
by the Wagner cult, but they all escape his limitation, and aim 
rather to move the heart than to storm the intellect or illustrate 
a philosophy.” 
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CONCERNING IMPRESSIONISM. 


IME was when a painting by Corot could hardly find hanging- 
room anywhere in England; and as to the Academy, while 
Lord Leighton personally possessed some fine Corots, yet “his 
taste never seemed to affect the views of his colleagues or to pre- 
vail in favor of something better than the worship of commercial 
success and the cult of the Anecdote and the Christmas Card.” 
So we are told by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, in 7he New Review 
(April), who in this 
connection says that 
it is difficult to move 
English public opin- 
ion, “but, once the 
dead weight is start- 
ed, the whole mass 
slips away like a big 
ship on the launch- 
ing-slides.” In art, 
he says, it is the Ac- 
ademy that holds the 
public; “knock out 
that pin, and away 
goes British enthu- 
siasm in the direc- 
tion that is greased 
and prepared for its 
mighty volume.” 
We informed 
that now Corot “and 
ever SO many more” 
have at last hung up 
their shields among 
the Old Masters in Burlington House; “and of course it will be 
acknowledged now that everybody always knew and liked such 
pictures.” 

Turning from this branch of his topic, Mr. Stevenson proceeds 
to discuss some of the principles of Impressionism. He finds 
Corot’s way of directing one’s attention to nature “wonderfully 
noble, impassioned, and fertile in poetry.” To quote: 

“We can not talk of Corot without reference to this Impression- 
ist view of painting, which just now is preferred before the photo- 
graphic, the categorical, or even the purely decorative. As much 
as any man, Corot helped to make Impressionism possible, at 
least in landscape. And altho, thanks to the analogies of per- 
spective, the artist may easily see the application of Impressionist 
principles to landscape, the public may learn to understand them 
more readily in the art of figure-painting. It is easy to persuade 
people that their attention is riveted to a moving act which is 
taking place before their eyes. When Rizzio is murdered, when 
Guise is stabbed, when the Princes shiver together in the Tower, 
a number of focuses is not admissible. The photographic repre- 
sentation of knots in the floor or folds in the curtain, which would 
be the result if it were, implies a distribution of attention which 
every one feels to be silly, because it is not human. Impression- 
ism is the rendering of the human and natural attention bestowed 
on a scene according to its character and interests. When I look 
at acrowd in the running-ground, before the athletes come out 
to race, I see it in a certain fashion; but when the racers toe the 
scratch, all braced up for the start, my eye takes in the crowd 
quite differently. If I painted the crowd as I felt it before the 
men came out, I could not give the racers that effect of concen- 
trated attention which is necessary to make them look as they 
appeared at that vitalmoment. You will say that the painter who 
attempts to render such an impression can not avoid giving an 
unnatural look to the whole scene—a look which causes misunder- 
standing and derision, which by means of strange shapes and 
splashes even gives some part of the field of vision an undue share 
of the attention. The problem, I admit, is difficult, but it is that 
difficulty which makes the glory of Velasquez, Corot, Whistler, 


Manet, to quote only a few of the men who have worked out the 
principles of Impressionism.” 








are 








JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT. 
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Asserting that what Velasquez did for men Corot did for trees, 
Mr. Stevenson continues : 


“The Spanish portrait-painter showed how he felt a head in 
relation to the clothes, the walls, and the air about and around it; 
he showed full-lengths dressed for state, tor war, for hunting ; he 
showed men alone and in groups, in the covered gloom of palace 
chambers, in stately gardens, or as they appeared on horseback 
against the distant hills. Under all these conditions he saw 
them differently, and he painted them with a different kind of 
attention and a different kind of modeling. The French land- 
scape painter showed the tree in its true essence and in its true 
position amid skies, verdure, water, and rocks, or waving grasses. 
His own statement—that the birds could fly through his trees 
without falling down dead, as if they had flown against painted 
tin—gives an idea of the way he looked: at foliage. But it took 
him, as it took Velasquez, years of study to realize his impres- 
sions of the large aspect of nature; it took him years of study 
and a thousand half-failures to imagine the technical devices that 
enabled him to give true relief to his idea. The grain of the 
canvas, the fluidity of the vehicle, the use of impasto, the flick 
into wet paint, the retouched scrape, the quick upward drag of 
the rigger, the smudged texture—all these things had to be con- 
sidered and practised before the finest Corots were produced. 
Corot generally uses a ¢ozle fine of small but sharp grain—that 
is, a canvas with a good ‘tooth’ on it, and very little preparation. 
Upon this he smudged in very thinly his main masses of tone, 
modeling them loosely and broadly. Then he worked into this 
wet paint darker and lighter spots of detail, and, finally, his last 
exquisite touches of finish. This was one of his ways of work- 
ing; but sometimes he laid in the whole canvas thickly and 
heavily, and then, before finishing, he scraped the thing down to 
a thin ghost of itself. In either case the thin underlay was of the 
tone required, so that there is not much chance of his pictures 
changing color more than all paint must. A third kind of Corot 
is painted thickly all through, and straight ahead after the style 
of Millet, and most Frenchmen of the time. In some others you 
will see a mixture of two of these processes; and that kind of 
Corot is very common.” 





~ 


How Some Authors Work.—How some popular authors 
work is told by Mr. G. B. Burgin in the April /d/er, London. 
“Dr. Conan Doyle, like Sir Walter Besant, scorns the use of the 
typewriter, and writes his own copy. His day’s work varies 
from a thousand to two thousand five hundred words. If he is 
writing about any epoch he begins by reading every book that 
bears upon it. This he usually does while writing another book. 
‘He takes copious notes, and then rearranges them in long lists 
under the heading of different characters, getting, for example, 
everything about archery under the heading of “Archer,” and 
everything about a knight or monk under these headings.’ Dr. 
Doyle believes the most permanent fiction to be that which is 
based or leans most upon fact, as, for instance, Defoe does in 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ or Reade in all his great novels. Unlike Dr. 
Doyle and Mr. Besant, Mr. Rider Haggard dictates his story to 
asecretary. He likes to work five hoursaday. He is supposed 
to begin at 10: 30 every morning, and he dictates till lunch time. 
Then he breaks off for a brief interval, and works again for two 
and a half hours after lunch. When he is regularly at work on 
a book he resumes for an hour after dinner—that is to say, if he 
has not made up his five hours. ‘He works very quietly, and, 
once he has a plot in his head, goes straight on and makes few 
alterations.’ Mr. Stanley Weyman, we are told, writes very 
slowly and corrects much. ‘He will begin with a rough copy of 
a page or two, seldom more; then he makes a fair copy of this, 


and so on to the next paragraph. He never does more and some- 
times less than a thousand words a day. It is a common experi- 
ence with him to find that the story leaves the lines on which he 
has placed it; a minor character sometimes has an unpleasant 
knack of forcing himself into prominence, while the unfortunate 
“leading gentleman” is left behind in the background.’ He be- 
lieves that the morning hour has gold in its mouth, and he writes 
between five and seven, but he ‘seldom sits down to work without 
a groan.” More than half of what Mr. George Gissing writes 
goes into the fire. The first volume of one of his earlier works 
was, Mr. Burgin says, written seven times. Mr. Grant Allen 
works regularly every day from 9 o’clock until 11:30 or 12, and 


from 4 P.M. to 6:300r 7. He writes after great deliberation, and 
takes infinite pains.” 
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A FEW OF FREDERICK LOCKER’S “‘CONFI- 
DENCES.” 


NE of the new books just out in London that are admitted 

all round to be “charming” is ‘“‘ My Confidences,” by Fred- 

erick Locker-Lampson, the late talented writer of vers de soczété, 

a glimpse of which we obtain through the columns of Zhe West- 

minster Gazette. 

A senior friend of Locker’s, whom he calls Hogan, and de- 

scribes as “a festive but stupid fellow,” is thus called to mind in 
connection with the poet Campbell: 


“He told me that Tom had a weak head, and would sometimes 
take too much wine; that on one occasion after dinner Campbell 
rose from his chair and staggered toward the door; there were 
some providential pillars that supported the roof of the dining- 
room, and having reached these with difficulty he clung to one of 
them desperately, fearing to go farther, and afraid to return—and 
that he remained there! ‘And,’ said I, who worshiped Campbell 
with all a young verseman’s enthusiasm, ‘What did you do?’ 
‘Oh,’ says Hogan, ‘we left him where he was, but every now and 
again, you know, we would flick a walnut at him !’” 


Hogan also told Locker something more interesting, which was 
that Campbell, who is known to have been a very fastidious 
writer, ‘once took a six-mile walk to his printer—and six back 
again—to see a comma changed into a semicolon !” 

Locker first met Mr. and Mrs. Browning in London and after- 
ward in Paris. Of Mrs. Browning he writes: 


“TI never saw her in society, but at her own fireside she struck 
m.e as very pleasing and exceedingly sympathetic. Her physique 
was peculiar; curls like the pendent ears of a water-spaniel, and 
poor little hands so thin that when she welcomed you she gave 
you something like the foot of a young bird; the Hand that made 
her great had not made her fair. But she had striking eyes, and 
one forgot any physical shortcomings—they were entirely lost 
sight of in what I may call her incomparable sweetness—I might 
almost say affectionateness.” 


At Fiesole"he became acquainted with Landor, whom he found 
reading a Waverley novel. Landor’s “little villa was poor and 
bare, but there was enough for the exigencies of contentment and 
obscurity.” 

In his later years Locker was an enthusiastic book-collector, 
and had a library that was in many respects unique. He con- 
fined his attention chiefly to “little volumes of poetry and the 


drama from about 1590 to 1610.” He says: 


“T haunted the second-hand book-shops in many a by-street of 
London, and studied the catalogs, giving out my heart in usury 
to such pastime. I was often unsuccessful; at other times my 
success was qualified, for I had to payruinous prices. But some- 
times I have been lucky, and these shabby-looking little fellows 
now form a limited but curiously rare and highly interesting 


library of imaginative literature—a dukedom large enough for 
poor me.” 


Here is his description of the personal appearance of George 
Eliot: 

“Her countenance was equine. She was rather like a horse; 
and her head had been intended for a much larger body. She 
was not a tall woman. She wore her hair in not pleasing, out-of- 
fashion loops, coming down on either side of her face, so hiding 
her ears; and her garments concealed her outline—they gave her 
a waist like a milestone. You will see her at her very best in the 


portrait by Sir Frederic Burton. To my mind, George Eliot was 
a plain woman.” 


In his final chapter the author dwells on the joys of country life, 
refers to the drawbacks of age, and looks forward peacefully and 
hopefully, saying: 


“Iam so far resigned to my lot that I feel small pain at the 


thought of having to part from what has been called the pleasant 


habit of existence, the sweet fable of life. I would not care to 
live my wasted life over again, and so to prolong my span. . 
Iam not avery old man—I am still nearer sixty than seventy, 
and still active; yet I often feel I have an inclination to act like 
a being about to take wing into another state of existence.” 
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REALISM AND DESPAIR. 


UCH of the tone of “despair” which marks our modern lit- 
erature, especially our fiction, is attributed by Elizabeth 
Shelby Kinkead to the influence of Realism, which in turn, she 
thinks, is the outgrowth of the complexity of modern life. Under 
the heading of ‘‘The Element of Despair in Modern Literature,” 
in The Independent, Miss Kinkead says that the question of the 
moment is the struggle of materialism to disprove the existence 
of the unseen universe; that, driven by the prevailing tendency 
from a consideration of the spiritual basis of life, the man of 
“talent” (she excepts the “genius,” the “prophet”) turns his 
thoughts to a delineation of the outward man—the detail of his 
situation, surroundings, etc., and that “thus there has been de- 
veloped a school of writers who, for lack of a more truthful ap- 
pellation, are called Realists.” She says of Realism: 


“The sterile soil of New England, its colorless life, its tradi- 
tions, have been the fitting environment for its evolution. Ido 
not select the work of Miss Wilkins because it seems to me to 
evidence more genius than any that has been done heretofore on 
this line—altho it certainly possesses the power to make an en- 
during impression—but because it is in accurate conformity to the 
type we are considering. It is the grimmest, gloomiest, most 
hopeless realism that has yet been produced, unless the stories 
of Mr. Hamlin Garland would contend for an equal rank in this 
position. As I laid aside ‘ Juliza’—the chill of the New England 
winter in my blood, feeling almost the hot, parched sensation in 
my head from the closed New England stove that is an indispen- 
sable part of the machinery of these tales; with no tears in my 
eyes (she never brings the tears, that would do one good), buta 
wretched, dull, inactive despair over me—the only hope that 
sprang in my heart was from the thought that nothing more per- 
fect in this way can ever be done; surely, surely this is the end 
of it all. 

“In our own country, as a general fact, I think we can say that 
the plot of the novel is not constructed on a basis of despair, but 
that this quality exists as an after-flavor with the reader—the re- 
sult of the condition of things portrayed. Take, for example, the 
work of that half-dozen or more brilliant novelists that follow in 
the guidance of the master, Howells, and present to us certain 
phases of the social lif8 of our large cities. Their plots are not 
always sad, they even end well sometimes ; but, nevertheless, one 
is never left by them with a sense of elevation or joy. It is be- 
cause they create for us the body, and not the soul, of their men 
and women. They give us the detail of every situation, as if 
the way a man carried his cane or a woman moved her fan re- 
vealed the true inwardness of their being. They present to us 
the symbol with no suggestion of the eternal realities that under- 
lie the outward semblance. There is not one touch of sympathy 
in their work; not one hint that the writer is distinctive from the 
life he is depicting. In truth heis not. He is a part of the same 
social order of his men and women. They coldly outline—I can 
not say they paint—a life with which they are in harmony.” 





Art and the Dollar.—‘I have a friend,” says acontributor 
to*The Point of View” (Scrzbner’s), ““whom I shall venture to 
call a ‘ poor artist,’ for I know that he is poor and gets his living, 
such as it is, by painting. I can not pretend to judge his work, 
but I have had ample proof that he is devoted, laborious, and will 
not sacrifice his convictions for gain or popularity. Perhaps he 
is not so singular in this; but what, as my experience goes, isa 
peculiarity of his, is that he is not in the habit of cursing the 
‘Philistines.’ His view seems to be that, as he paints to suit 
himself, it does not comport with his self-respect to blame people 
whom his painting does not suit, for refusing to buy it, or for 
being unable to understand it. My friend, as I have said, is poor, 
and is likely to remain so, but he appears really content with his 
work and his relative poverty. I confess that his attitude is a 
comfort to me, and that in his patience and modesty, and gener- 
ous fidelity to his ideal, he is a model whom some other artists— 
perhaps artists generally—might study with advantage. He puts 
into his work the best he has to give, and that, in substance, is 
what the great critics have insisted is the source of the greatest 
value in art. Of course, a man’s best, so far as concerns his 
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talent, may be much or little, but whatever it is, he will hardly 
get it into his work if he is thinking chiefly of the money-return, 


or if he is habitually resentful because he does not get the money- 
return.” 





Sudermann’s  Evolution.—“Looking at Sudermann's 
enormous advance after he had become a writer of plays,” says 
Janet E. Hogarth, in 7he Fortnightly Review (April), “one is 
tempted to wish that every novelist could be forced to pass 
through the same fiery ordeal. In the drama, at least, there is 
no room for the fine shades and half-lights which so frequently 
beguile a novelist into a forgetfulness of outline and an over- 
elaboration of detail. The dramatist must make his effect, and 


make it directly. There can be no dallying with the dramatic © 


moment; prolixity, indecision, obscurity, faultiness of construc- 
tion, bring their own immediate Nemesis. For whatever else the 
playgoing public will suffer, they will not suffer confusion and 
uncertainty in the author’s own mind as to the real points which 
he proposes to make. Either, then, this has been Herr Suder- 
mann’s salvation, or it is a remarkable coincidence that his best 
literary work should date from the period when he made his first 
appearance as a dramatic author. From that time, too, dates 
seemingly his popular recognition as a novelist, for whereas up 
to 1890 his novels had had but a limited circulation, they have 
since run through sixteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty-five editions. 
‘Es war,’ published only in 1894, is already in its eighteenth edi- 
tion; ‘Frau Sorge’ took more than a year to get into a second.” 





NOTES. 


THE monument to the memory of the poet Paul Verlaine, which it is pro- 
posed to erect in the garden of Luxembourg, will be executed by Nieder- 
hausen. The cost will be covered by the sale of a book dedicated tothe 
poet, to which his friends and admirers will contribute. 


MR. SWINBURNE has in the press a larger and more important poem than 
any he has published for some years. It is Malory’s story of Balen, told in 
a somewhat elaborate rimed measure, but with great closeness to the 
original. Hence the poem is, both in scheme and method, an entirely new 
departure for Mr. Swinburne, and should excite great interest.—7he 
Atheneum. 


Ir is proposed to purchase the Whittier house at Amesbury, Mass., and 
convert it intoa memorial to the poet, just as the Whittier homestead in 
Haverhill is being held through the munificence of Hon. J. H. Carlton by 
the Whittier Club of that city. The project is formulated by women of 
Amesbury, who have formed aclub which they have named the Elizabeth 
H. Whittier Woman's Club, in honor of the poet’s sister, and whose object 
is to acquire by purchase the home of the Quaker poet and hoid it in trust 
forever as a memorial. 


WE alluded with amusement the other day tothe fact that Judge Hughes 
was asked to Bowdlerize ‘‘Tom Brown's School Days” in the interest of 
the morals of young America. It may not be known that among a section 
at home the work was also looked upon as dangerous. The current issue 
of The Alliance News says: ‘The truth is, Judge Hughes was one whose 
youth was trained in the use and the belief in the daily usefulness of malt 
liquor and other intoxicants; and as he never grew out of this unhappy 
early prepossession, his most famous book does tend to keep alive and to 
promote the belief in and practise of alcoholic drinking.” Zhe News con- 
cludes: “‘Thus grew up the just and wise demand for its purification, 
with which we cordially agree.”—7he Westminster Gazette. 


JOHN STETSON, who died in Boston on Friday, April 17, was for many 
years one of the best-known and wealthiest theatrical managers in the 
country. Boston was the usual center of his operations, but they extended 
all over the land, gnd there was no place where there was a theater where 
he was not known. We quote from the New York 7riduge: “ Mr. Stet- 
son’s father came from Maine, and he himself was born in Boston. He was 
about sixty years old. He had little education, and many stories were 
told of his ridiculous blunders, the most of them wholly false no doubt. 
He was an athlete in his youth, and in 1866 he was a member of Shephard 
& Cushing’s Circus Company. He was then a champion runner, and a 
challenge was issued for him to run against any rival who wished to try 
conclusions with him. He managed the Olympic Theater in Boston, and 
then the Adelphi, which he left for the Howard Athenzum in 1870. Here 
Isaac B. Rich was his partner. They engaged a company and ran the 
house on a popular plan and made a tremendous success of it. Mr. Stetson 
left the Howard in 1880. In the mean time, in 1875, he assumed the manage- 
ment of a theater in this city, and in 1881 he took Booth’s Theater and kept 
it for about two years. He managed the Fifth Avenue Theater for a time, 
and it was there that ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ was first produced, W. S. 
Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan coming to this country to attend to the per- 
formance personally. Mr. Stetson also had the management in America of 
several of the other Gilbert and Sullivan operas, as for instance ‘The 
Mikado,’ ‘Ruddygore,’ and ‘The Gondoliers.’ It was reported a few weeks 
ago that he was also to have the American rights to the latest one, ‘The 
Grand Duke.’ Mr. Stetson was for many years the manager of the Globe 
Theater in Boston, being in charge of it upto thetime when it was burned, 
some two years or so ago. He had also managed many traveling com- 
panies, including those of James O’Neill, whom he started on his career in 
‘Monte Cristo,’ Salvini, and Mme. Modjeska.”’ 
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ROLE OF THE NERVES IN THE MIND CURE. 


HE influence of the mind over the body as a factor in deter- 
mining certain phases of health or sickness is acknowl- 
edged by all physicians just as they acknowledge the potency of 
any other agency, whether external, as exercise, or internal, as 
opium, aloes or any other drug. They simply object to the adop- 
tion of any one of these agencies to the utter exclusion of all 
others, whether the favored agency be mental action, muscular 
movement, or some special drug. So far as the action of the 
mind is effective, it is so through that remarkable system of 
nerves called the “great sympathetic.” The functions of these 
nerves and their influence in controlling the physical organization 
is well set forth by Dr. A. J. Park, of Chicago, in an essay on 
“Mind, Prayer, and the Supernatural in Healing,” which he first 
read at a meeting of ‘‘The Round Table” in that city. We quote 
the part in which he treats of this particular subject : 


“The class of nerves involved in such derangements as affect 
the bodily organs is the great sympathetic system, which has 
dots as reservoirs (called ganglions) all through the human 
organism where nerve force and nerve currents are generated 
and stored, and byits network of fibers constituting a telegraphic 
system of infinite sensibility which dwarfs all human contrivances 
and preserves a uniform and equal degree of temperature and 
sensibility throughout the body. 

“The nerves of sensation and the nerves of motion occupy a 
very subordinate position, tho closely allied to the sympathetic 
system. The nerves of sensation are the messengers which con- 
vey to the sensorium every sensation and impression, pleasant or 
painful, that is made upon the cutaneous shield; and every im- 
pression thus received and transmitted carries with it a voice from 
the great sympathetic. Hence, if will appear clear, upon a little 
reflection, that the sympathetic nervous system presides like a 
monarch over the feelings, emotions, and sensations of every 
human being; that, as its uses and powers are vital to life, so are 
its normal functions essential to mental equipoise. 

“The absolute and despotic control that the sympathetic system 
exercises over the physical organization is so perfectly clear and 
well known to every observer that the recital of the phenomena 
in the vast and countless series of its manifestations is unneces- 
sary. We are all practically aware of the fact that digestion is 
promptly arrested upon the receipt of bad news—the appetite at 
once disappears, it ceases, and the whole system feels the effect 
of the depressing impulse, the mental or spiritual wave which 
lowers the vital thermometer. 

“Fear not only suspends the digestive functions, but arrests the 
formation of the secretions upon which digestion depends. A 
sudden fright frequently paralyzes the heart beyond recovery ; 
whereas, a pleasant and pleasing message soothes and gently ex- 
cites the whole glandular system, increases the secretions, aids 
digestion, and sends a thrill of joy to the sensorium, which dif- 
fuses the glad tidings to every nerve fibril in the complex organi- 
zation. 

“In view of these physiological and anatomical facts, it is per- 
fectly clear how it is that the method of cure known as massage, 
or the Swedish movement cure, cheerful conversation and earnest 
prayer, send to the sensorium of the invalid a new and fresh 
array of impressions. A vigorous and energetic rubbing of the 
body excites the capillary system, imparts renewed life to dor- 
mant nerves, invigorates the expiring and lifeless cells, enables 
the weak and flagging energies of the system to throw off effete 
matter, revivifies the sluggish circulation, increases the heart’s 
action, and arouses the flickering and vacillating will up to the 
level of manly resolution and higher hopes—and herein lies the 
whole secret of the so-called faith cures.” 





ACCORDING to recent experiments described in 7he Medical Record each 
pint of air breathed in by an adult contains about 15,000 microbes. In some 
places the number is as high as a million, but the average city number is 
about as stated. This microbe-laden air is taken into the air-passages, and 
when it is thrown out it is quite sterile. The air has further been found to 
be sterile in the naso-pharyngeal cavity. The inference is that the nose is 
a most powerful microbe-destroyer, and this fact shows also how impor- 
tant it is to draw the air through the nasal passages. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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VEGETATION IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


HE following interesting facts regarding the vegetation of 

the Arctic and the Antarctic regions is given by the Eng- 

lish botanist, W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., in an article in 

Knowledge (London), entitled “Some Curious Facts in Plant Dis- 
tribution.” Says Mr. Hemsley: 


“In the highest latitudes yet reached in the West, in Ellesmere 
Land and Grinnell Land, between 80° and 83° 6’ north latitude, 
the ground in localities the most favorable to the development of 
vegetation is carpeted with plants, many of them having bril- 
liantly colored flowers, produced in great profusion during the 
short but continuous summer that there obtains. About seventy 
species were collected within the latitudes named by the natural- 
ists of the last British Polar expedition, and they included [some] 
familiar showy plants. .. . 

“The Austrians found a very different condition of things in the 
same latitudes in Franz Josef Land, eastward of Spitzbergen. 
Plants were found, and of the same species, but in an extremely 
stunted state, with scarcely a flower to be seen, and nowhere was 
there continuous vegetation a few square feet in extent. 

“In these very high latitudes seed is rarely, if ever, perfected, 
and plants increase only by vegetative development—suckers, 
underground stems, and trailing rooting stems. Yet the greatest 
cold experienced—upward of one hundred degrees (Fahrenheit) 
of frost—did not impair the vitality of wheat that had been fully 
exposed for four winters and four summers. It should be men- 
tioned that none of the plants inhabiting these high latitudes are 
peculiar to the region; that very few species are confined to the 
Arctic regions; and that many of them are widely spread in 
Alpine regions of lower latitudes, some even recurring on the 
mountains within the tropics, and a few reach the southern limits 
of vegetation. 

“In the southern hemisphere there are now no flowering 
( phanerogamic) plants growing within thirty-five degrees of the 
Pole, and countries in as high a latitude as Scotland are abso- 
lutely ice-bound. South Georgia, in the American region, and 
Macquarie Island, in the New Zealand region, may serve to illus- 
trate the Antarctic flora and the southern limits of flowering 
plants. They are small islands of comparatively slight elevation, 
and both situated in 54° south latitude. South Georgia is about a 
thousand miles east of Cape Horn, and nearly as far from the 
Falkland Islands, the nearest land, except some very small 
islands concerning the vegetation of which nothing is known. 

“Its exceedingly meagre flora has probably been exhaustively 
investigated, and the result is a list of thirteen species of flower- 
ing plants and no ferns. Not one of these species is peculiar to 
the island, and nine out of the thirteen inhabit both the American 
and the Australasian or New Zealand regions. When we re- 
member that the Antarctic flora now exists only in such isolated 
and distant fragments, we are hardly prepared to find almost the 
same homogeneity as in the North, where there is practically a 
continuity of land. Yet so it is; and the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem is a former greater land connection and con- 
tinuous flora, probably in higher latitudes than the existing frag- 
ments.” 





X-Ray Pictures Without a Photographic Plate. 
—‘Righi describes, in L’ Electriczen,” says The Electrical Re- 
view, London, “an apparatus by which he obtains the Réntgen 
pictures without the use of the photographic plate, by a method 
similar to that employed by Lichtenberg and Kundt. Under the 
Crookes tube is fixed a sheet of black cardboard, backed by a 
sheet of aluminum, which is connected to earth. Below this is 
fixed a sheet of ebonite, backed with tinfoil, which latter is con- 
nected through an air-condenser to the cathode of the tube. The 
anode of the tube is also put to earth. If a hand is now laid on 
the cardboard, and subjected for a sufficient time to the action of 
the tube, it will be found that an electrical picture of the hand a 
/a Réntgen has been imprinted on the sheet of ebonite. This can 
be made visible by the well-known mixture of sulfur and red lead, 
or by another mixture of talc and dioxid and magnesium, which 
gives an effect more closely resembling a photograph. The 


bones, etc., are shown in these electrographs just the same as in 
the Réntgen photographs.” 
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HOW FLY-WHEELS BREAK. 


HE causes of fly-wheel accidents were explained by Prof. C. 

H. Benjamin of the Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 

land, in a recent lecture in that city. We quote a few paragraphs 

from an abstract in 7he Sczentific Machinist (March 15). Says 
the professor : 


““Fly-wheel accidents may be attributed to several causes, viz. : 
(1) poor castings or internal strains, (2) faulty construction and 
design, (3) sudden shocks or stops, (4) miscellaneous external 
causes such as the breaking of belts or shafts, (5) excessive 
speed... . 

“The strain of throwing a heavy load on and off suddenly will 
eventually break any ordinary fly-wheel. 

“It used to be a rule that the speed of the rim of a fly-wheel 
should not exceed 3,000 feet per minute, but this had gradually 
increased until double that speed was common. There are thou- 
sands of belts running that fast and many faster. Excessive 
speed, however, is the cause of the majority of accidents. . . 

“The tendency of fly-wheel arms to break at the hub has been 
known only about three years. 

“The centrifugal tension on the rim of a fly-wheel is equal on 
every square inch. There is some expansion in the metal of the 
rims and arms, but it follows that the parts most firmly bound to 
the hub will spring or bend outward under this strain the least. 
Midway between the arms the rim will bend outward the greatest, 
and if one will make a wheel with a rubber rim this will be very 
plainly noticed under high speed. . .. For this reason joints 
should be placed at the spokes. It is a mistake to place them 
between the spokes. . . . 

“Cast-iron is a treacherous material to use in fly-wheels. The 
use of wood in fly-wheel construction is a recent tendency in the 
East. While wood is, in certain ways, stronger than cast-iron 
(z.e., in proportion to its weight) a wooden wheel is probably no 
better than an iron wheel, for the reason that the glued joints are 
liable to give way. Theirstrength can only bea matter of conjec- 
ture. If one is to be killed by a wrecked fly-wheel it makes little 
difference whether wood or iron is the instrument.” 


After describing some new types of wheels, such as that made 
by Bullock, of Chicago, from steel plates and a composite wheel 
with cast-iron rim and hub connected by a series of steel loops, 
the speaker noted one source of danger to the engineer that might 
easily be avoided, as follows: 


“One evil noticeable in so many plants is the location of ..e 
throttle in range with the fly-wheel. In case of racing an en- 
gineer goes to the rescue at the peril of his life. The professor 
did not see how men could be blamed for considering discretion 
the better part of valor. Speaking for himself, he admitted he 
would be cautious. It should be possible to shut off steam in 
some other way. Some arrangement might and should be 
planned whereby the steam could be shut off from a distance. 
Of course the governor is intended to do this, but a blocked gov- 
ernor isa thing that, it seems, must be reckoned with, tho it is 
no safer practise than to hang a hundred-pound weight on the 
safety-valve lever from mere caprice.” 


Taking the Air Without Going Out.—“ Elderly peo- 
ple and others who may be temporarily house-bound and pre- 
vented from enjoying a regular daily stroll outdoors,” says The 
Health Magazine, April, “can devise a fair substitute as fol- 
lows: Bundle up as if for the usual constitutional, select a large 
sunny room, preferably at the top of the house, open wide the 
windows, shut off the heat and move around briskly, going to the 
window and inhaling the fresh air deeply through the nostrils. 
We have often called attention to the fact that house air, with its 
many impurities, overheated condition, and general lifelessness, 
is one of the principal predisposing causes to colds and catarrhal 
affections. Where a patient or invalid is confined to bed, if the 
shoulders are kept well covered and the head lightly protected, 
the windows may be opened and the room flushed with fresh air 
without any special risk, provided the current does not strike 
them too directly. The danger from want ef proper ventilation 
is decidedly greater. Deep inhalations of air at the open window, 
taken gently through the nose, impart an enlivening and tonic 
influence to the whole nervous system, which can soon be demon- 
strated by a personal experiment.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A SERPENT THAT DEVOURS SERPENTS. 


HE ophiophagus or serpentivore of India and adjacent coun- 

tries—a reptile that is especially interesting to zoologists 

by reason of its great size, powerful venom, ferocity, and habit 

of feeding on its own kind, is thus described in an illustrated 
article in La Nature (Paris, April 4) by M. P. E. Juillerat: 


“The wisdom of nations, whose observation nothing escapes, 
has formulated this famous adage: ‘Wolves do not eat each 
other,’ in the laudable intention of demonstrating that, among 
animals man is the only one who lives at the expense of his kind. 
But the observation of nature has played havoc with this adage, 
as with many oth- 
ers, and the crea- 
ture that we are 
about to describe 
is one of those 
that give the 
rudest check to 
the old sentimen- 
talformula. The 
savants call it 
ophiophagus; 
other people, the 
serpentivore ; the 
names are syno- 
nymous and both 
mean ‘serpent- 
eater.’ 

“The ophiopha- 
gus elaps or ser- 
pentivore is then 
a serpent — and 
a very venomous 
serpent—that 
feeds on serp- 
ents. More than 
this, its huge 
length, reaching 
four yards, makes 
it the giant of 
venomous ser- 
pents, and its venom, which is extremely powerful, yields in 
nothing to that of the most famous species. 

“It may be understood that the combination of such remarkable 
qualities has struck with admiration the men that have had op- 
portunity of observing them. So it is not surprising that the 
Hindus gave it the title of ‘King of Serpents.’ When the ser- 
pentivore, say they, needs food, he betakes himself to a clearing, 
raises himself up with inflated neck, and whistles in a peculiar 
fashion. Soon, from all points of the forest, the serpents, who 
understand this summons, come gliding up and range themselves 
before their monarch, who chooses the most toothsome, falls upon 
it, and devours it. The survivors, having done their duty, then 
retire with all humility, as befits submissive subjects. 

“Be this as it may, the ophiophagus elaps is one of the most 
splendid and most perfect of venomous serpents. It is of an 
olive-green hue, with white and black markings of remarkable 
brilliancy. At the slightest warning it raises the anterior portion 
of its body, inflates its neck, and hisses powerfully. Its huge 
length, its sparkling eyes, its brilliant colors, make it a creature 
of truly formidable appearance. Add to this an extremely active 
venom, whose quantity corresponds to the great length of the 
creature, and the terror that it inspires may be imagined. 

“Finally, and this is the most serious fact of all, the ofhi- 
phagus is not only the most powerful of venomous serpents, it is 
without doubt one of the most warlike. Far from fleeing man 
like most reptiles, it attacks him, pursues him untiringly, and is 
undeterred by any obstacle, since this redoubtable monster adds 
to an uncommon degree of agility the faculty of swimming with 
great speed and of climbing in the twinkling of an eye up the 
highest trees. Cantor tells the story of an English officer who 
was chased by an ofhzophagus and, on the point of being over- 
taken, owed his safety only to a trick. He let fall his hat and, 
while the snake fell with fury on this inoffensive prey, he was 
enabled to gain a safe retreat. Nicholson relates that he saw an 
elephant, bitten by an ophiophagus, die in three hours. 
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“The area ot dispersion of this serpent is very extended. It is 
found in all countries bordering on the Indian Ocean—lIndia, 
Indo-China, Sumatra, Java, the isleg of Sunda, the Philippines, 
and perhaps also in the north of New Guinea. 

“Happily, it is nowhere abundant, or the places where it is 
found would be uninhabitable. Tho it prefers serpents to all 
other prey, it gets along very well with small mammals and 
birds. ... 

“In the Jardin a’ Acclimatation and at the menagerie of the 
Museum of Natural History, where serpent-eaters have lived for 
some time in captivity, they are fed generally on rats. Their 
attitude and character resemble those of the najas. Like them at 
the sight of an animal, they rear the head, swell the neck, hiss 
loudly, and precipitate themselves on their prey, bite it, and then, 
when it has become motionless, swallow it. The two specimens 
that have lived simultaneously at the Museum of Natural History 
and the Jardin d’ Acclimatation have very different qualities. 
The pensioner of the Museum, who is six feet long and remarka- 
bly beautiful, shows excessive ferocity and irritability. When a 
visitor approaches, he rears his head, swells his neck, and throw- 
ing himseif violently against the grating, cruelly wounds his own 
head. Prof. Léon Vaillant, fearing to lose prematurely a rare 
specimen and interesting object of study, was soon obliged to 
withdraw him from public exhibition. 

“The specimen in the Jardin ad’ Acclimatation is on the con- 
trary quite good-natured, and looks with indifference on the nu- 
merous visitors who are attracted by the desire of seeing with 
impunity the ‘ King of the Serpents.’”"— 7rans/ated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 





THE SOURCE OF MALARIA. 


CCORDING to Dr. Bachmann, who writes on the subject in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, the 
word “malaria” is extremely ill chosen, if the name is to give any 
clew to the facts instead of representing mere tradition. He in- 
sists that observation has clearly demonstrated the propagation of 
the disease not by “malaria” (bad air) but by “malaqua” (bad 
water). In other words, the malaria germ lives in moist ground 
and is taken largely into the system with drinking-water. This 
view harmonizes pretty well with the recent discoveries, described 
in these columns, regarding the connection between mosquitoes 
and malaria, for these make it probable that the germ when it 
leaves the insect finds its way into a human victim with food or 
drink. Says Dr. Bachmann: 


“The germ, which is of soil origin, is strictly a protozoén, and 
reaches its highest development in low, moist ground with a 
favorable temperature. Surrounded by the proper soil conditions, 
this protozoén passes from one stage of life into another with con- 
siderable rapidity ; so that in the present state of our experimen- 
tal knowledge, it is impossible to identify it; nor is it probable 
that by culture we shall be able to produce the accepted Laveran 
germ outside of the human system. 

“As arule, the potable water from the malarial districts is de- 
rived from driven wells not over twenty-two feet deep, in soil 
with clay or some other impervious substrata, which water is gen- 
erally cool and palatable, often sparklingly clear, but more fre- 
quently a little turbid. This water is filled with an incalculable 
number of these germs in all stages of development; and if used 
as a potable water, they naturally find their way into the system 
through the alimentary channel. This protozodn passes through 
so many forms or stages of life that in some stages it is light 
enough to float and be transported by the moist air of low 
grounds, but in this state it is comparatively harmless except 
under most extraordinary conditions; it is not until the surface- 
water is used that the real mischief begins, when, by reason of 
higher development, it has become much more virulent than that 
floating in the air. Avery short period of incubation is sufficient 
to develop a severe case of malarial fever in the newcomer who 
uses the surface-water. 

“From personal observation I know that the exclusive use of 
pure, deep-seated water affords entire immunity against malaria 
in sections of country where no white man dared live, using the 
surface-water. Nor must it be understood that the exclusive use 
of pure water simply fortifies and strengthens the system against 
the attack of the germ. The water is the primary cause of infec- 
tion, which acts as the direct carrier of the germ into the system 
through the intestinal tract.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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CONTAGION THROUGH BOOKS. 


5 | iaaene infection through books is spoken of, it is usually 

moral infection that is meant; but recent experiments 
show that they may carry physical contagion also. That a library 
book coming from a household where scarlet fever prevails may 
carry the disease to the family of the next reader, seems not only 
probable, but, in some cases, almost inevitable. In some places 
efforts have been made to prevent such infection, and in time of 
epidemics systematic disinfection has been resorted to by librar- 
ies; but the general attitude of librarians has been and is that 
the danger is so remote that it need not be regarded at all. The 
matter has been growing in interest, however, and some experi- 
menters abroad have thought it worth while to get direct evidence 
on the subject. A series of experiments, carried on with this 
purpose by Cazal and Catrin in France, is described by them in 
the Annales de l’ Institut Pasteur. We quote parts of an ab- 
stract of their paper that appears in Modern Medicine, March. 
The aim of the investigation, we are told, was to answer the 
following questions : 


“rt. Are books carriers of microbes, and especially of patho- 
genic [disease-producing] microbes? 

“*2. Can a book soiled by infectious liquids from a patient suf- 
fering from a contagious malady transmit the disease? 

“*3. Is there a practical means by which books may be easily 
and completely disinfected ? 

“The conclusions reached as the result of numerous experi- 
ments in relation to each of these questions were as follows: 

“1, That books, even when absolutely new, are not aseptic, but 
that they do not present pathogenic microbes, the latter being 
found, however, in old books. A curious fact noted is that an old 
book which had been used a long time by the patients of a great 
hospital, when examined, showed only a single pathogenic mi- 
crobe. ... 

“2, In experiments relating to the communication of infectious 
diseases through the medium of books, positive results were ob- 
tained for the streptococcus, the pneumococcus, and the diphtheria 
bacillus, but the results were negative for tuberculosis and typhoid 
fever. 

“3. It was found that unbound books could be completely dis- 
infected by exposure to dry heat, but bound books could not be 
thus disinfected without injury. For this reason it was advised 
that-only unbound books and papers should be used in hospitals.” 





INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON THE FLOW OF 
STREAMS. 


OST authorities hold that in a thickly wooded country the 
streams flow more evenly, there being fewer dry periods 
and fewer freshets than in treeless regions where the water can 
run unimpeded into the nearest tributary. Hence the deforesta- 
tion of large regions of this country has been made to account for 
some recent droughts and floods. But in a long contribution to 
Sczence (April 10) R. L. Fulton, of Reno, Nevada, gives some 
reasons for believing that exactly the opposite is the case. Says 
he: 


“Many close observers, after long years of study, have been led 
to believe that if there is any difference in the flow of streams and 
the size of springs before and after the trees are cut from above 
them, the balance is in favor of the open country. 

“That water which drops on shaded ground which is thickly 
overspread with spongy leaves and the air so near the dew-point 
that it can not absorb much more moisture should be held back, 
while that coming down on open ground should run off quickly, 
seems very natural, but in high mountain regions there are pecul- 
iar combinations which do much to modify the action of the law. 
The pine and the fir are the only trees found growing at high 
altitudes in any abundance, and their thin needles do not make the 
heavy shade when on the tree, nor the thick mat when lying on 
the ground, that the broad leaves of the oak, beech, and maple 
do. Instead of forming a spongy layer five or six inches thick, 
they are swept about by the wind, and it is not unusual to see the 
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ground bare under the trees and all the needles lodged somewhere 
in drifts. Even when they lie where they fall the coating is com- 
paratively worthless so far as retaining moisture is concerned. 

“On the other hand, the foliage on this class of trees being as 
heavy in winter as in summer, the branches catch an immense 
amount of the falling snow and hold it up in mid-air for both sun 
and air to work upon, and only those who have had experience of 
the absorbing power of the dry mountain air can form any idea 
of the loss from that source. Such as is melted falls upon that 
beneath, and breaking the surface sets in operation the forces 
which are always ready to attack such substances. The theory 
that the shade protects the moisture-laden soil means but little in 
such places... . 

“In a timber belt the snowfall is comparatively evenly distrib- 
uted and by the radiation and reflection of heat from its own body 
each particular tree immediately sets itself to work to clear the 
ground around it, and long before there is a vacant foot out in the 
open aspace will be bared for several feet aroundeach trunk. So 
long as there is no color but pure white for the sun’s rays to work 
upon its heat is largely latent, but jet a stick or straw break the 
surface and it will melt the snow or ice for several times its diam- 
eter on every side and stand alone in a few hours. Precisely the 
same is true upon a larger scale of every stump and tree in a 
forest.” 


Observations made at Cornell several years ago bear out this 
assertion that the presence of trees assists, rather than retards, 
the melting of the snow, it being shown that the temperature of 
a wooded belt is two to four degrees higher than that of an ad- 
joining wooded field. Mr. Fulton goes on to say: 


“But the strongest force at work to save our rivers is the drift- 
ing winds which heap up the snow in great banks, and in this the 
trees are a constant obstacle. There will be miniature drifts, it 
is true, but nothing to what there are when there is no obstruc- 
tion. Outside the timber belt, where there is nothing to catch 
the snow as it falls and nothing to break the force of the wind, 
one of the most powerful and active agents in preserving the 
water-supply of a country comes into play. By forming solid 
bodies of snow the most effective means of saving water for sum- 
mer is reached.” 


Among the settlers at the eastern base of the Sierra Nevadas, 
where the timber has been cut for the Comstock mines, the ma- 
jority believe that this cutting has improved both the regularity 
and the quantity of the water-flow available for irrigation, owing 
to the fact just stated—the formation of large compact drifts, 
which stand unmelted late into the spring. In this same connec- 
tion Mr. Fulton remarks: 


“To attempt to hold back an adequate supply of water for a 
great region like that lying below the Sierra Nevada range in 
any except a solid state would be utterly useless. Nothing ina 
liquid form would tarry long on a heavy grade. No shade nor 
mat of leaves would be strong enough to overcome the law of 
gravitation to that extent. Nothing could detain it but a short 
time at the farthest, and if it were not for the vast drifts which 
hold the snow in an icy grasp until late in the summer, all the 
horrors prophesied from spring floods and summer droughts 
would be realized.” 


Mr. Fulton asserts, in conclusion, that he is merely anxious to 
establish what he believes to be the truth; he is certainly no 
enemy of the trees. He says in his final paragraph: 


“In any case I do not wish to be understood as favoring the de- 
struction of the forests of this or any other country. I never cut 
down a tree in my life and never saw one fall without feeling that 
I had lost a friend. Whatever is proven, there will always be 
abundant reasons for preserving extensive tracts of woodland 
everywhere that trees will grow, and it is time the matter became 
one of public concern.” 





Performances of the Electric Locomotives at 
Baltimore.—Dr. Louis Duncan gave recently before the New 
England Railroad Club an account of the results obtained with 
the great electric locomotives used in hauling trains through the 
Belt Line Tunnel at Baltimore. He said: “Perhaps you would 
like to know something of how we found the measure of what the 
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locomotives could pull. We knew they would pull considerably, 
for we found by turning on the ‘juice’ too suddenly we would 
generally jerk out a drawhead or break some coupling-pins or 
links. For a short while after we had started the regular service, 
we had considerable trouble in this respect. We electrical peo- 
ple attributed it, of course, to the poor quality of the drawbars, 
etc.; but after a while we learned how to apply the power, and 
how to start a long freight-train. We find there is quite a knack 
in starting a train, as a great many of you gentlemen can testify, 
no doubt. But I can say we have now mastered it, and the loco- 
motive operators have now no trouble whatever in bringing a 
train up to speed from a standstill. In fact, these operators say 
they can accelerate a train without jerks better with the electric 
locomotive. . . . The operators are old B. & O. enginemen, and 
they have become quite expert in the handling of these machines. 
It was thought at first that it might be necessary to have an elec- 
trician on the locomotive continually; but it is very gratifying to 
state that the operators are their own electricians, and they are 
able to handle the locomotive in every way as regards its operation. 
They are becoming more familiar daily with its simple mechan- 
ism, and are fully able to keep the machine in first-class condition 
themselves. . . . We have exerted over 60,000 pounds drawbar 
pull even on the track in the tunnel, which at times is very damp 
and greasy. We have made a speed running light of 61 miles an 
hour on an up-grade. On a level this would mean 7o or 80. 
With a 300 or 4oo-ton passenger-train we are able to make 40 to 
45 miles. As our locomotive weighs 194,000 pounds, you see we 
are getting a drawbar pull of about one third of our total weight, 
which is the adhesive weight.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“A STRIKING illustration of the influence of fatigue upon the nervous 
system,” says Modern Medicine, “ is afforded by an experiment conducted 
by an Italian physician some months ago. Twenty-four bicycle riders 
who had ridden thirty-two miles in two hours and a quarter were ex- 


amined with reference to their hearing, and it was in nearly every instance 
found to be defective. After two hours’ rest the hearing had become 
normal in most of them.” 


“‘IT is not essential,” says H. N. Ridley in Natural Science, in an article 
on ‘*The Dispersal of Seeds by Birds,” “that fruits should be flavored 
to our taste in order to induce birds or animals to swallowthem. The 
Macaranga capsules, covered with a viscid gum most unpleasant to the 
mouth, the hot Cafpsicums, the drupes of the palm Xentia Macarthuri, 
the berries of the wild grapes, which have a most irritating effect on the 


mouth, and the potenene fruits of Safium are all highly popular with 
birds, and even the fruit of Strychnos Tieute B\., with its intensely bitter 
pulp, is eaten by civet cats. A large number of the wild fruits, too, tho 
very astringent, are often eaten by birds or animals.” 


THE best preservative for milk is said by a German journal quoted in 
The National Druggist to be borax and boracic acid in the proportion of 
one part of the first totwo parts ofthelatter. Zhe Druggist goesonto say: 
“The writer hereof can attest to the virtues and harmlessness of boracic 
acid in this direction, having used it through one entire summer—some 
four or five months—in the South. One heaping teaspoonful was used for 
every gallon of milk, and with this amount the milk was kept frequently 
for seventy-two hours unaltered. It gives no taste as far as can be dis- 
covered (by an ordinary palate, at any rate), to the milk, and the entire 
party of seven men who used it daily never enjoyed better health than 
they did on that expedition, running the county lines in Arkansas swamps.” 


“A NEW manufactured product, entitled ‘pantasote,’ has been awarded 
a medal and award of merit by the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, in 
view of the report of the Committee on Science and Arts, which describes 
‘pantasote’ as a ‘highly meritorious substitute for leather for a number of 
uses for which leather is adapted.’ “This report,” says /ndustries and 
lron, “‘is the result of two years’ investigations into the best substitutes 
for leather. The method of manufacturing the new product is stated to be 
the coating of tough paper and leather fabrics of various kinds with a 
gummy composition which becomes incorporated with the substance of the 
fabric, this gum being colored before it is used. The pantasote fabrics are 
stated to be superior to leather in the possession of several desirable 


qualities, such as pliability under extremes of temperature, impervious- 
ness to water, and cleansing qualities.” 


“THE genesis of the steam-carriage is familiar,” says B. F. Spalding in 
Casster’s Magazine. ‘It may be said that we owe its first materialization to 
Cugnot, who was bornin France in 1729, and died in 1804. When he was 
forty years old he constructed a steam-carriage, using steam at high pres- 
sure, which carried persons at the rate of two or three miles an hour, in an 
exhibition which he made of it before Marshall Saxe; but the boiler was 
so limited in capacity that after every twelve or fifteen minutes he was 
obliged to stop to recruit its exhausted energies. Improving upon this, he 
built another, but, unfortunately, while whirling through the streets 
at the reckless speed of three miles an hour, it upset, and, being looked 


upon with disfavor by the populace, it was condemned, not for any 
inherent defect, but through prejudice. Fortunately it was preserved, as 
it deserved to be, and may now be seen at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers at Paris—an evidence of many things which can not be gainsaid.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RENAN AND RENANISM. 


O one had a greater influence than Renan among thinking 
Frenchmen. Yet, according to Hughes Le Roux, who 
writes in Le /igaro (Paris, April 1) on “The Decay of Renan- 
ism,” it was an influence of the head, not of the heart. The 
writer gives some interesting facts regarding the great French- 
man’s relation to the philosophical movement that roused the en- 
thusiasm of his disciples, and we are told that he rather deprecated 
than encouraged it. In short Renanism and Renan are by no 
means synonomous. After a few words regarding the evidences 
of popular love and grief at the funerals of Hugo and Pasteur, 
M. Le Roux goes on to say: 


“The obsequies of Renan had another character. Paris saw 
his funeral pass with a coldness that had in it something of hos- 
tility. It was the literary people burying their pope; nobody 
wept. To be sure the state had voted to the deceased a national 
funeral, and many murmured, ‘A lofty mind has been extin- 
guished.’ No one said, ‘A great heart has ceased to beat.’ The 
people felt no bond between them and this genius which had 
never tried to solace their misery, which passed out of life with- 
out ever speaking a word of love. . . . He regarded God as the 
consciousness—daily growing more exact—that humanity has of 
its intellectual resources. He thought, for instance, that the prac- 
tise of antiseptic surgery had caused the idea of Providence to ad- 
vance a great step. . . . The masses could not understand such 
an idea.” 


Even Renan himself, we are told, was not desirous of spread- 
ing his own opinions among the masses, and made no effort to do 
so or to approve those who tried todo so. Says M. Le Roux: “I 
know a theoretical advocate of anti-Semitism who hates anti- 
Semites. In the same way M. Renan held all Renanists in suspi- 
Of the general bearings of Renan’s teachings and his un- 
willingness to see them blindly adopted by others, M. Le Roux 
writes as follows: 


cion.” 


“It is certainly a good thing that from time to time some man 
arises to warn his contemporaries that there is danger in too much 
affirmation—that part of the truth lies in the most contradictory 
opinions—that men can worship in different ways the same ap- 
parition of justice. So long as such teachings donot pass beyond 
literary circles, they are only a half-evil; these people must live 
and amuse themselves. But when this dilettantism becomes the 
philosophy of every one, a fashion that is required by good breed- 
ing, their ‘Renanism’ appears no more as a pastime but as a 
calamity. It mounts the tribune in the flesh; it takes possession 
even of people of good sense from whom a political party awaits 
daily light or counsel. It puts in their mouths disconcerting 
words, reflections that sow discouragement and disorder. ‘This 
is worth no more than that; besides, everything is a matter of 
indifference.’ I know not if ‘Renanism’ has been of service to 
literature, but I am sure that it has been a dire factor in politics. 
It has weakened all arguments, lessened faith in the justice of 
causes, rendered all energies objects of suspicion, made effort 
ridiculous. 

“Renan perceived the consequences of the pushing to an ex- 
treme of his system by his disciples, and he denied them. One 
day a person that knew him well caused him to grieve by recall- 
ing some youthful excesses at which any other man than the 
philosopher would have smiled. He said gravely: ‘The young 
people of my generation were more masters of themselves. They 
knew their duty better. They had grown up under a stronger 
discipline.’ The man, who comprehended the matter fully, re- 
fused to admit that the young generation had done anything else 
than to follow out Renan’s own teachings. 

“Confronted with this threat of responsibility, Renan was ready 
to make complete disavowal. I had this from his own mouth. 

“This was the year of the philosopher's death. He had gone 
to spend a few weeks at Bordighera in that white villa that M. 
Bischoffsheim is accustomed to place at the disposal of queens, 
savants, statesmen and—in his quality of astronomer—of theat- 
tical stars. Iwas traveling to Rome with my children. We saw 
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the old master, seated in the open air, in the little loggia that 
faces the seashore. Roses climbed and waved all about him. 
The sun warmed his feet, already in the grasp of death. M. 
Renan seemed to enjoy to the full the sweetness of this Italian 
springtime—his last on earth. 

‘““We approached to salute him, and I said to him: ‘It is your 
fault if 1 hesitate to bring up these children in the doctrines in 
which I was taught. What shall I dowith them?’ He raised his 
hand with a gesture that seemed at once to approve and to bless, 
and said: ‘Pooh! Pooh! Do as every one else does.’ 

“There was kindness in this advice, also surely disdain, and 
yet again wisdom—but all the same that gesture was the one that 
Pilate made before the mob torelieve himself of his responsibility 
in the eyes of history—a piece of cowardice that in the memory 
of man has made the diplomatist more hateful than the execu- 
tioners.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


‘THE FAILURE OF PROTESTANTISM.” 


ow is the prominent title of the book recently put out by 

Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., pastor of the People’s Church, 
Academy of Music, New York, the full title being: “The Failure 
of Protestantism in New York, and its Causes.” The “ Author’s 
Introductory Note” reads as follows: 


“This little book says and proves that Protestantism isa failure 
in New York. Three answers have already been hurled at my 
head by the theological grannies in this neighborhood. ‘You are 
an infidel!’ ‘You 
are a sensationalist!’ 
‘You are a failure 
yourself!” Quite 
true, dear grannies, 
from your point of 
view. But the an- 
swers are irrelevant. 

“I might be an in- 
fidel with full-grown 
horn, hoof, and tail, 
and still Protestan- 
tism be a failure in 
New York, or | 
might be so. su- 
premely orthodox as 
to believe that Pope 
Leo XIII. is the scar- 
let woman of the 
Apocalypse, and 
that every man who 
differs with me in 
this view is a liar, a 
thief, a hypocrite, a 
brute, or a Jesuit— 
and still Protestantism might be a failure in New York. 

“Then, suppose I am a sensationalist. What of it? Truth is 
stronger than fiction, and nature more miraculous than miracle. 
The most sensational discoveries of this city have al] been simple 
facts. A statement may be sensational, and its author a prophet 
or a clown, a philosopher or a fool, and yet it may be a fact. 

“ Again, it may be true that I am a failure—all the greater pity 
since I am a Protestant minister! This is not ananswer. It isa 
confirmation. It is a confession. This is simply piling on the 
agony !” 

















THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


In his first chapter Mr. Dixon reasserts that “ Protestantism in 
New York is a failure,” and squares himself toward his critics by 
saying that “the man who shows intellectual hospitality is always 
doubly accursed bya class of self-constituted guardians of the 
faith—that faith in. particular on which their own personal inter- 
ests turn.” He affirms that his assertion is ‘the utterance of a 
sorrowful heart,” and that it is based on six years of the “hardest 
work and toughest experiences” of his life. 

Mr. Dixon cites the position of New York as ‘a supreme test of 
modern Protestant methods” because “she is the center of the 
commerce, society, art, literature, politics, and religion of the 
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Western World,” and “here is the scorching furnace in which are 
being tried by fire the faiths . . . of that humanity that shall rule 
the earth in the twentieth century.” Is Protestantism growing 
stronger here? he asks. Let us quote: 


“‘Some contend that it is. Nothingcould bemore absurd... . 
New York city is one of the most god/ess, if not the most godless 
city in America. The growth of churches and the growth of pop- 
ulation shows that the vitality of Protestantism has declined 
steadily during the last forty years. 

“The following table shows the apparent gain in church-mem- 
bership during the last decade in leading Protestant churches : 


1885. 1887. 1891. 1892. 
Baptist..........ccevee 13,669 13,687 13,952 14,644. Netincrease 975 
eer 12,588 12,981 13,280 14,140. er: ¥ 1,552 
Presbyterian.......... 20, 308 23,016 23,299 24,737: * “ 4429 
LeERRIEE .0.  Sscccccves 14,000 ere 13,375- *“* decrease 625 


“How long will it take these churches to take the world at this 
rate? Are they holding their own? 

“The Baptists increased 975 during the seven years 1885 to 1892. 
The normal birth-rate of their membership, 13,669, should have 
given an increase by birth of more than 3,500 during this period; 
their accessions from other Baptist churches more than balancing 
their death-rate. The Baptists, therefore, managed to hold about 
one fourth of the children born into their homes. Is this ‘holding 
our own’? . 

“The Methodists increased 1,552 during these seven years. 
The birth-rate should give the Methodists in this time about 3,521. 
So our Methodist friends, with their matchless zeal, managed to 
hold nearly one half the children born in their homes. Is this 
‘holding our own’ ? 

“The Presbyterians increased 4.429 during these seven years. 
Their normal birth-rate should have given them an increase of 
5,684. So our Presbyterian friends, with their enormous wealth 
and prestige, peculiar to New York city, massed in their 81 
churches, managed to hold about two thirds of the children born 
in their homes. Is this ‘holding our own’? 

“The Lutherans, with 14,000 members in 1885, show an actual 
decrease in roll of 625. Their birth-rate should have given them 
3,920 increase. They have not only failed to hold their own chil- 
dren but have lost 625 of the older ones. Surely this is holding 
our own with a vengeance. 

“But these figures do not tell all the pitiable story. Every one 
knows, who knows anything about the history of New York 
churches, that the rolls are not kept to-day as they were twenty 
or thirty years ago. Then church enrolment meant a pretty ac- 
curate summary of the members on the field; now some of our 
churches keep even the dead on their rolls, on the ground that 
their establishment extends over this world and the next! One 
of these mushroom records collapsed the other day by a fire, and 
out of a roll of over 4,000 there could not be found 200 members! 
This is undoubtedly an extreme case, but it is to the point. 
There are actually fewer Baptists in New York to-day than there 
were twenty years ago; there are fewer Methodists than there 
were twenty years ago.” 


Under the sub-head of “Deserts of Empty Pews,” Mr. Dixon 
gives a little of his own early experience in this city: 


“What is the character of the average attendance on Protestant 
church services in New York? The plain fact is, Protestantism 
has little hold on the manhood of New York. The men have de- 
serted the churches and built clubs and secret societies in their 
stead. The attendance on the average smaller churches that can 
not command preachers of great personal powers is simply be- 
neath contempt. I shall never forget my first experience in a 
great city church. I was fresh from the far-off South, full of fire 
and zeal. I knew the church building had a capacity of 1,500 and 
that they had 1,600 members. My own little village church 
barely held goo. I dreamed of a sea of eager living faces. I 
trusted to the inspiration of the hour to give me my best thought. 
The eventful morning in my life came. Shall I ever forget it? 
I sat down shivering in the pulpit, the blood in my veins fairly 
frozen at the sight before me—a desert of empty benches with 
just 80 human beings scattered among them. I stumbled through 
the service somehow. I tried to preach, but I could not. The 
sight of that silent and solemn mausoleum, and those prim elderly 
women and a few fidgety old men looking up at me from their 
lonely perches took all the soul out of me. I made the most 
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stupid failure of my life. It makes me shiver to think of that 
December morning now. This is no exceptional case.” 


And under the caption of “Sacred Refrigerators” Mr. Dixon 
says: 


“The plain truth is, fashion and pride and wealth, and social 
caste, for their own sake, dominate our strongest churches. The 
best attended of these great churches are crowded simply by the 
social attraction of the wealthy families who rule them. To keep 
out the herd of vulgar social aspirants who wish to scrape ac- 
quaintance by jostling the children of the rich, some of these 
churches have separate Sunday-schools for the rich and the poor. 
Really we can not blame them in view of the evident motive of 
this mob. And yet, is this Christianity ?” 


Here is something specially characteristic of the author : 


“In 1840 a young Irishman was sent to the New York peniten- 
tiary for life for killing a man in a drunken frenzy. He was par- 
doned some time ago by the governor. He emerged from the 
prison a gray-haired, bent old man. The world was new to him. 
He walked the streets of New York in unceasing wonder. He 
gazed upon the Brooklyn Bridge as tho it were a miracle. The 
towering fifteen-story building seemed about to topple and crush 
him. What a different world it was from the one he knew fifty 
years ago! New York had grown from a town of 300,000 inhab- 
itants to the huge metropolis, the center of 3,000,000 of people, 
the second city of the civilized world. Human slavery had been 
abolished, and the nation, baptized in blood, had risen to a new 
life. The German Empire had been created; the maps of the 
world made over again. Steam had been practically applied to 
travel and the face of the earth transformed. There were no 
moreseas. Liverpool had been brought nearer to New York than 
San Francisco. The telegraph had made the world a whispering 
gallery, and the cylinder printing-press universal’ education a 
fact, not a dream; while the dynamo had crowned the brow of 
humanity with a coronet of light. He gazed upon a new world. 
Old things had passed away. But had he examined the Protes- 
tant churches of New York he would have found but one serious 
change, and that geographical—they had moved uptown! Their 
theology shows no growth—their methods are the methods used 
by their fathers and their grandfathers, in this age of progress a 
solecism—stupid, irrational, immoral !” 

Mr. Dixon devotes one chapter of his book to “The Success of 
the Salvation Army,” saying, among other things, that “the Sal- 
vation Army not only holds its own among the deserted thousands 
of down-town New York, but builds here its great barracks and 
lifts its banners triumphant amid the ruins of cowardly churches 
that have moved up-town ;” and that “not where they can get the 
most do they locate their stations, but where they can do the 
most.” 

Mr. Dixon attributes the “apparent” success of the Episcopal 
Church to three things: First, its enormous money-power; sec- 
ond, “its churches are well-manned, . . . superbly officered ;” 
third, the church “has recognized fully and fairly the social aspects 
of Christianity.” He believes, tho, that the Episcopal Church is 
in a decadent state. The author draws a strong contrast between 
Protestantism and Catholicism in New York. We append ex- 
tracts relating to the Roman Catholic Church : 

“It isa fact that most of us have our denominational differences 
to-day because of our education. I am a Baptist because my 
father was. You are a Methodist because your father was. If 
my father had been a Roman Catholic, I have not the slightest 
doubt I would be a Catholic to-day. ... 

“We are interested and tremendously so in the development of 
Catholicism in America because America holds in one sense the 
key to history. Mr. Gladstone, while he represents the high 
mark of English liberalism, while he is an intense Englishman in 
everything, says that the next century is to place the crown of 
empire of the world on the brow of America, and he figures out 
that you are to have on this continent 365,000,000 of inhabitants at 
the close of the century now about to dawn upon us. Whatever 
we may do at present about emigration, we are destined to re- 
ceive from all the nations of the earth a continued stream of life, 
seeking a wider and freer outlook. 

“The Church of Rome in this city is doing a work for the for- 
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eign masses we are not doing. This town could not be held from 
the devil for twenty-four hours if it were not for the power of the 
Catholic priesthood. You would have to turn your guns into 
these streets and sweep them with grape and canister without 
them. What have we done to reach these people? Nothing. 
What are we going todo? Nothing. Who are doing that work? 
The Jewish rabbis and the Catholic priests. If they do not do it, 
itis not done. If you take those forces away, you have left the 
people absolutely in darkness. If that is a fact, we must recog- 
nize it, and that these forces are being utilized for good. 

“I admire the wisdom and skill of the Catholic priesthood. 
They have more common sense than Protestant ministers. They 
are more skilful. They have longer heads. They know better 
how to grasp and hold acity. Go and look at their big churches 
here to-day. In my Western trips the biggest churches I see are 
the Catholic churches. They were the first in the town, before 
the other denominations thought of building, and the priests got 
the lots for nothing, too—long-headed men that look far into the 
future and seize their opportunities and hold on to them forever. 

“* While other churches lost their rights to title in this city, they 
had the sense to go to the legislature and have their titles per- 
fected, while we were asleep. They do not preach on Sunday 
and say to the people, ‘You can go to the devil during the week.’ 
They teach their people that what they preach on Sunday is to be 
put into life on Monday, and the priest can say things that have 
great power and influence in the political world. If Senator 
David B. Hill said, ‘Give me the saloons, and you can have the 
churches,’ he was talking about the Protestant churches, not the 
Catholic. Why? Because our Protestant churches are a disor- 
ganized mob.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Dixon considers that the failure of Catholi- 
cism is as marked as that of Protestantism. Under the head of 
“Decay of Romanism,” he says: 


“The system of Romanism can hold no solution of the religious 
problem of our centers of life in America, for a very simple rea- 
son. Its decay has been in many respects more serious than the 
failure of Protestantism. Max Miiller has declared, as the result 
of a life-study of all religions: ‘The one universal characteristic 
of all religions is decay.’ This is the incontrovertible testimony 
of history. That is to say, forms die, creeds pass, rites and sys- 
tems change, yet religion remains the one eternal fact of 
humanity. 

“Counting the children born of Roman Catholic parentage, the 
Catholics have lost at least 6,000,000 of their own members within 
the past two generations. It is no answer to say that the church 
has grown from a few hundred thousands to millions in this time. 
The point is, the Catholic population of this nation in 1890, by the 
Federal census, was only about 6,000,000. It ought to have been 
12,000,000 if they could only have held their own people. 

“Take the city of New York and testthequestion. The foreign 
population of New York—that is, foreign-born and the children 
of the foreign-born—is eighty per cent. of the total. The Catho- 
lic population of the city by the census of 1890 is 380,000—twenty 
per cent.! By acareful examination of the sources of our immi- 
gration it will be found that at least fifty-four per cent. of it is 
Roman Catholic. This should give the Roman Catholic Church 
an aggregate of 972,000 in New York city. It actually is only 
380,000, showing a loss in New York alone of 592,000! Protes- 
tantism has not held itsown in New York. Therecord of Roman 
Catholicism is even worse. .. . 

“The day of authority for truth is gone. 
for authority is here.” 


The day of truth only 


Touching “The Religion of the Future,” Mr. Dixon says, in 
part: 


“Does the decay of Protestantism in New York indicate the 
fact that religion in general is on the decline? I do not believe it. 
. . . The religion of the future will be progressive. It will be 
progressive because it will be vital. Progress is the law of life. 
An attempt to embalm religion means its death. The religion 
of the future will welcome progress. The reason why there are 
so few men in the churches of New York to-day, is that the church 
has ceased to be progressive. Women outnumber men, four to 
one, in our decaying church-life—why? Because the feminine 
temperament is essentially conservative. Women is the con- 
servator of the race. All radicalism is essentially masculine, all 
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conservatism essentially feminine. . . . The religion that holds 
the thinkers of the next century will not be formal, but simple. 
Out of forty-three governors of the States of this Union, only 
seventeen of them are members of the church; yet every one of 
them professes hearty allegiance to the religion of Jesus. This 
means that the men of force and of character and of individual- 
ity, more and more will be disassociated from the mere formali- 
ties of church-life, unless the requirements of those forms are 
made less stringent and less essential. 

“The religion of the future will be in harmony with reason, 
with history, with intelligence. Therefore, the clergyman of the 
future will own a study, a library, not a shop in which he manu- 
factures sermons. He may be charged with tendencies that are 
heretical. Any man that studies must doubt. Doubt is the be- 
ginning of knowledge.” 





LATEST BOOTH STATEMENTS. 


OMMANDER BALLINGTON BOOTH and Mrs. Booth, of 
“The Volunteers,” have issued a long statement explaining 
at last in detail the reasons why they separated from the Salva- 
tion Army. They declare that on January 31st last they wrote to 
London saying that they were ready, tho reluctant, to follow 
General Booth’s orders to leave America, and resign their posi- 
tions in the Salvation Army in this country, and retire; but that 
the course pursued by the London office compelled them to do 
differently. They state further that it was evident during Gen- 
eral Booth’s visit to this country that he was dissatisfied with 
Commander Ballington Booth’s administration of affairs. 
Among the objections made by General Booth to the methods of 
the former was that too much prominence was given to the Amer- 
ican flag in parades and in the badges of the army. The Booths 
complain further that the rules and regulations governing the 
army to the minutest detail were made in England, and that no 
regard was paid to protests against rules that were contrary to 
the spirit and the wishes of the army in this country. General 
Booth also forced the annexation of certain parts of the work in 
this country to Canada, so that the headquarters of army work 
in Dakota, North Montana, and Washington are located in 
Toronto. Mr. Booth-Tucker has made reply to this statement 
from Ballington by giving out the correspondence which passed 
between the latter and his father, General Booth. This corre- 
spondence consists mainly of Ballington’s charges about his 
father’s policy and conduct, to which General Booth replies by 
pleading the demands of filial duty and the necessity of obedience 
in the Army. 

The religious press generally is inclined to the view that this 
latest statement from Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth is entirely 
creditable to them, and that it practically justified the course 
which they have pursued. The comments which follow were 
made, however, before Mr. Booth-Tucker issued his reply. St. 
Louis Odserver (Cumberland Presbyterian) says: 


“This statement [Ballington Booth’s] fixes the blame of the 
difficulties upon the head of the Salvation Army. It is another 
and conspicuous example of the unwisdom of the one-man power 
policy in church government. The Salvation Army is a mon- 
archical institution, and is entirely foreign to American ideas. 
General Booth’s contempt for American institutions will cost him 
the loss of America.” 


The North and West (Presbyterian) has this comment: 


“Ballington Booth issues another manifesto in which he says 
that the General tore down the American flag, and proposed to 
divide the United States into three parts so that they should be 
annexed with Canada. North Dakota and Montana are now 
under Canadian control, he says. It is to be hoped that the 
breach will not be made so wide that it can not be healed; and 
that the outcome will be representative and not an autocratic 
government. The latter is not American.” 


A similar view is taken by The Methodist Recorder: 
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“The statement made by the Booths seems to give good ground 
for their opposition to London control; and if their assertions 
regarding the un-American policy insisted upon at London head- 
quarters are sustained, it would seem likely that the Salvation 
Army will lose its grip in this country. It is sad, however, that a 
work which has accomplished so much good should be wrecked 
because of the want of a more flexible adaptability on the part of 
its leader to the spirit and institutions of this land. The auto- 
cratic methods that prevail in the Salvation Army are not fitted 
to this country. The class of people who have entered into the 
Army have been those mainly to whom the military system would 
be less objectionable, but in the democratic atmosphere of this 
land even they in time would chafe under this system.” 


The Universalist (Chicago) reviews the points made by Bal- 
lington Booth, and then says: 


“No doubt we shall soon hear a contradiction of all this from 
the old camp. But it is beyond question true. Ballington Booth 
would not, in this emergency, make any statement that can not 
be verified by facts. He has heretofore been very prudent and 
has not sought to injure the old Army by any revelations of the 
precise points in dispute. Now that the truth is coming out, 
Ballington Booth will be amply justified by public opinion in this 
country for the stand which he has taken.” 


The Outlook speaks of the Booth statement as a Declaration of 
Independence, and says: 


“The gist of this declaration has been anticipated by 7e Out- 
look. The Army has broken in pieces because it was an autoc- 
racy, administered in an autocratic spirit. Such an organization 
is, in our judgment, foreign to the spirit not only of our country 
but of our age. If the Salvation Army learns the lesson which 
this schism has taught, and is henceforth administered in an un- 
autocratic and free spirit, if liberty of administration is given to 
its departmental commanders in details, and their counsel is 
taken in matters of comprehensive importance, it may have a 
long life of usefulness. If it does not learn this lesson, either 
this schism will be followed by others, or its commanders will be 
men and women without self-respecting ability, and it will fail 
for that reason. If the Booths carry a like autocratic spirit into 
the Volunteers, that body will fail; if they concede to their sub- 
ordinates the same liberty in administration which they have 
claimed for themselves, it may well prove a useful addition to 
our religious organizations.” 





INGERSOLL IN THE PULPIT. 


N a recent Sunday Robert G. Ingersoll spoke before the con- 
gregation of the Church Militant, in Chicago, in response 
to an invitation by the pastor, Rev. John Rusk. Ingersoll’s ad- 
dress was much in the line of his usual discourses. He took for 
his “text” “There is no darkness but ignorance,” from Shake- 
peare, whom he characterized as the greatest of human beings. 
He spoke upon the necessity of arbitration as a substitute for 
war, the need for new methods in the treatment of criminals, the 
desirability of the occupancy of the prairies of the West for homes 
as a panacea for tenement systems, the question of divorce, the 
relations of capital and labor, and the need of reform in the edu- 
cation of children. The Baptist Reflector (Nashville, Tenn.) 
after giving the leading points in the discourse, says: 

“This is all very fine, and no doubt we should have agreed with 
him in about everything he said, but what has all this to do with 
the salvation of the soul? How does it redeem man from sin? 
You may reform evils in this world as much as you choose, but 
as long as you leave the evil disposition in the heart, other evils 
will be continually cropping out and demanding reformation. 
What is needed is to lay the ax not at the shoots, but at the roots 
of the tree. In other words, what we need is not the reformation 
of society so much as the regeneration of the individual, and tle 
reformation will follow in its place. This regeneration can be 
produced only by contact with the Lord Jesus Christ, through 
faith in Him.” 

In an editorial paragraph 7he Western Watchman (Roman 
Catholic, St. Louis) thus refers to the discourse : 
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“Ingersoll says that religion is the offspring of ignorance and 
fear; yet he denounces it. If all things are produced by nature 
and form a part of nature, religion must belong to nature, and to 
abuse it is to be guilty of natural blasphemy.” 


The Christian Intelligencer (Dutch Reformed, New York) 
speaks of the views set forth in the address, and then says: 


“The fundamental vice of such teaching is the ignoring of the 
fact of sin. All human history, to say nothing of the Bible, pro- 
claims that something more than knowledge of duty is needful in 
order to its doing. The world has advanced, and its care for the 
unfortunate and miserable is attested in myriad ways, but if the 
source of such ethical advance and philanthropic charities is in- 
quired into, they will invariably be found to flow forth only from 
hearts and lives regenerated by the Spirit of God. A religion 
which makes no account of sinful hearts and supernatural bap- 
tisms of power has and can do nothing to elevate or blesss or- 
rowing and sin-burdened humanity. ‘There is need yet of the 
Gospel and Gospel-preaching, Ingersoll to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


A Possible Religious War.—‘So dangerous an element 
to the peace of India is the mighty force of 60,000,000 of Moslems 
under British rule,” says Zhe Churchman, “that the greatest 
vigilance is exercised with regard to any attempt to bring about 
a combined religious movement among them. No statesman ac- 
quainted with the condition of the Moslem world doubts the pos- 
sibility of that religious war which is known in the terminology 
of Islam as a ‘ /ehad,’ nor is it possible to view the rapid exten- 
sion of Islam among the warlike tribes of Eastern and Central 
Africa with indifference, especially at a time when the counsels 
of Christendom are so hopelessly divided. If it were possible for 
England and Russia to view the great Eastern question from the 
same standpoint, and with a single eye to the best interests of 
Christianity, there would be no occasion for alarm; but unfortu- 
nately the interests of Islam, whether in Turkey, Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Arabia, or the Sudan, are bound up with those of Russia, 
and present national jealousies make a general rising among 
Mohammedan peoples a fearful possibility. Christian martyrs 
in Armenia may now be counted by thousands, and if the British 
administration had not taken decisive action immediately upon 
the defeat of the Italian army in Abyssinia, the Mahdi, with his 
warlike forces, would have invaded Egypt, animated with the 
prospect, so dear to the heart of Moslem, of subjugating the world 
to the faith of that false prophet of Arabia who left as a legacy 
to his people the injunction recorded in the Koran to ‘fight the 
infidels wherever ye shall find them.’ Hence it is that a J/ehad 
or religious war for the spread of Mohammedanism is regarded 
as a divine institution by very nearly two hundred millions of the 
human race, and will remain as a source of danger to the peace 
of the world as long as the precepts of Mohammed endure.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A NEw Life of Cardinal Manning is to be prepared by the Oblates of St. 


Charles, members of the community founded by the Cardinal at Bays- 
water, England. 


ONE of the interesting questions for the coming General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will be that of additional bishops. None 
were elected in 1892, and some say some ought to be elected at Cleveland. 


The Northwestern Christian Advecate thinks no more are needed. If any 
— be chosen, it is afraid that two or three more than are desired will 
e elected. 


THE most recent census of Roman Catholics in the archdiocese of Boston 
gives an estimated population of 600,000. There are 34,382 pupils in the 
parochial schools, 412 students in the college and academies for men and 
760 pupils in the academies for young women; 427 priests minister in the 
159 churches. The city of Boston has 38 churches and seven different 
nationalities are provided with pastors who preach in the vernacular. 

The Journal and Messenger says that it is ‘sorry to see” an esteemed con- 
temporary, 7he Baptist News, ‘‘ repeating the old and exploded story about 
Thomas Jefferson and the little Baptist church in the vicinity of his home; 
that he was accustomed to attend its business meetings and from them got 
his idea of our federal! Government. That story has had its day and ought 
now to be let alone. Itis not true now, and never wastrue. Doletitdrop.” 


The Western Watchman (Roinan Catholic) is authority for the statement 
that a circular has been sent to all the priests of the diocese of St. Louis 
requesting their signature to a petition to be presented to the Pope in the 
coming synod annulling the decree of the Council of Trent on clandestine 
marriages as far as it applies tothe four parishes of the diocese in which 
the same is regarded as published. The reasons advanced for this change 
in our matrimonial laws are the evils and inconveniences arising from its 
restricted publication. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WILL ENGLAND FIGHT THE BOERS? 


HERE is no longer any reason to doubt that a war against 
British rule in South Africa will be waged before the end 
of the nineteenth century unless the British Government can re- 
sist the British people. The rising of Matabele has had most un- 
expected results. It was, at first, looked upon as really serious, 
and even chauvinistic English papers spoke of the advisability 
of accepting President Kriiger’s offer toassistin quelling it. But 
subsequent reports give color to the German view that the rising 
is to be used as a cloak 
for the landing of 
troops which could be 
used against the 
Transvaal. 
fusal of President 
Kriiger to go to Eng- 
land is looked upon as 
an insult by many 
Englishmen, and with 
very few exceptions 
the British papers 
clamor for annexation 
of the Transvaal. 
The Morning Post, 
London, says: 





The re- 


“President Kriiger 
must be shown that 
England will not al- 
low any prevarica- 
tion, while if the 
Boers are determined 
to fight, it were well 
they should understand that, altho we have no wish for bloodshed, 
should they take up arms against the Suzerain power they will 
be met with a force very different from that which they have 
hitherto been called upon to face.” 














OOM PAUL KRUGER, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH- 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


The Sheffield Ze/egraph says Mr. Chamberlain must “trans- 
mute his brave words into deeds, and that quickly, else the coun- 
try will show him that its patience is exhausted.” The Scotch- 
man, Glasgow, says if the Boers had not beaten Jameson the 
Matabeles would have remained quiet. But Jameson left for 
Johannesburg on account of Boer misrule, therefore the Transvaal 
must be annexed. Letters said to be written by Englishmen in 
the Transvaal, reiterating the story of the hundreds of Boers 
killed in the fight with Jameson, are published in full; but Vled- 
komet Bodenstein’s offer to pay $5,000 for proofs of such stories 
is ignored. “I know a spot where twenty are buried,” says one 
of these writers. 


Money, London, asks that Portugal be forced to sell Delagoa 
Bay to England, according to treaty rights. Every English 
paper ignores the fact that Germany disputes England's supposed 
rights in this matter, and hopes that Delagoa Bay will soon be 
annexed to shut the Transvaal from the sea for good. The 
Whitehall Review says: 


“The sooner these insolent burghers are clearly made to under- 
stand that they can no longer persist in this policy of bluster and 
braggadocio the better. Frankly, we are of opinion that the 
Transvaal question can only be settled in one way, and that 
sooner or later that settlement will have to take place, viz., the 
resumption by England of her rights over the Transvaal, which 
were so basely surrendered by Mr. Gladstone in 1881. Matters 
seem now to be trending toward that end, and if the consumma- 
tion is effected sooner than most people suppose, the Boers will 
only have themselves to thank for it. Be that as it may, the 
present intolerable position of affairs in the Transvaal must be 
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ended one way or the other, and Great Britain, as the paramount 
power in South Africa and the suzerain of the South-African Re- 
public, must tackle the matter in earnest, and settle it once for 
all, irrespective of the feelings of Germany or any other power.” 


The Globe thinks it is intolerable that President Kriiger should 
be allowed to confer with Dr. Leyds, his emissary. Probably the 
most calmly written description of the dangers which threaten 
South Africa comes from the pen of P. Leroy-Beaulieu, a writer 
of such a reputation for fairness that noteven the most chauvinis- 
tic German papers have ever discovered a remark in his treatises 
which they could describe as unjust. 
the Economiste, Paris: 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu says in 


“The mine-owners complain that they are unable to obtain suf- 
ficient hands. But the negroes will not flock to the mines unless 
there is perfect peace, and there is no reason to hope for such 
peace for some time to come. The Boers, with imprudent gen- 
erosity, turned over the filibusters to the British Government, in 
the hope that justice would be done. But Jameson, whose crime 
would have called forth capital punishment in every other coun- 
try, is received and féted as a national hero. Meanwhile Mr. 
Chamberlain continues to interfere in Transvaal affairs against 
all principles of justice and equity, for what the British Uitlanders 
demand could not be granted by any state. These Uitlanders 
demand citizen rights without as much as a pretense that they 
will become loyal citizens. They demand the rights of ‘Transvaal 
burgers, but will not give up their allegiance to England. As 
all other foreigners, such as the French, Germans, Swiss, etc., 
stand by the Government of the Transvaal, it is impossible to 
accede to the demands of the British. Hence there are but two 
alternatives, the s/a¢ws guo or British annexation. The latter 
would undoubtedly plunge England into difficulties such as she 
has not encountered since the revolt of the American colonies. 
The Boers in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State may not 
be able to put more than 25,000 men into the field, but with the 
assistance they will receive from their compatriots in the Cape 
Colony and Natal, their strength can not be reckoned at less than 
40,000 combatants, all bardy, seasoned men, with whom the 
Anglo-Africans do not compare favorably. England would have 
to send at least 50,000 0r 60,000 men. Where is she to find them? 
And what about the native population while she is fighting the 
Boers? England’s prestige has suffered greatly among the 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 blacks, who will probably side against her 
for the sake of plunder. It is to be hoped that the British Gov- 
ernment will successfully resist the importunities of the jingoes. 
In the face of the renewed agitations of the Johannesburgers, 
and of the threats 
and rodomontades of 
the press, it is very 
doubtful that Presi- 
dent Kriiger did a 
wise thing when he 
released Jameson 
and his band. The 
chiefs of the Johan- 
nesburg revolution- 
ary committee 
should certainly be 
punished rigorously 
as an example. If 
only the British 
press would cease to 
excite revolt, really 
necessary reforms 
would soon be made, 
for the Boer Govern- 
ment is willing 
enough to grant 
them.” 

















DR. LEYDS, SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE SOUTH- 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC, AND ENVOY TO BERLIN. 


There are plenty 
of indications that the patience of the Afrikanders is at an end, 
and the Anglo-African press, which at first joined in the cry 
against the Boers, now advises moderation. The Capetown 77mes 
Says: 


“One might suppose from the tone of the London papers that 
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we had a right to send for President Kriiger, and that invitations 
from Downing Street, like invitations from Windsor, constituted 
commands. Thisis absurd. It may be unfortunate, and short- 
sighted, and foolish of the Transvaal to refuse the opportunity 
for a square talk, but it is strictly within its rights, and to make 
this the ground of a quarrel would be to put England in the 
wrong, scarcely less than if there were a rupture on the question 
of internal reforms. . .. It can not decently be pretended that 
withholding the franchise creates half as much ‘danger to the 
peace of Africa’ among the Uitlanders, as giving the franchise 
wouid create among the burghers in the present mood of the Re- 
public. All this is for Johannesburg mainly. The imperial part 
will be to advance the Uitlanders’ grievances when occasion offers 
by representations of a kind which will bear publication to the 
Afrikander community.” 


The African Telegraph says: 


“ Altho an imperial force would be bound to win in the end, the 
only result would be a legacy of race hatred, and the country 
would be torn by internal dissensions for generations. Neither 
phrases nor phrase- 
makers will bring 
about a peaceable 
solution of the dif- 
ficulties facing this 
distracted country. 
Sound and sober ac- 
tion by the Afrikan- 
ders who love the 
land and its people 
might do much; but 
the voice of the peo- 
ple has been smoth- 
ered, while the coun- 
try’'s enemies have 
been carrying on a 
campaign of slander 
and duplicity. Had 
the Cape Parliament 
been in session there 
could have been no 
talk of bringing force 
against the Trans- 
vaal, as the voice of 
the people would 
have been heard.” 

















MARTINUS TH. STEIJN, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


The Daily Chronicle, one of the few moderate English papers, 
thinks it would be best to accept Boer help to crush the rising of 
the Matabeles. The Manchester Guardzan, another moderate 
paper, is made the receptable of many warning letters from South 
Africa. In one of these, said to be written by a person of high 
rank, the following passage occurs : 


“The invasion of the Transvaal was a ghastly business, but 
bad as it has been, and bitter as has been the humiliation which 
Englishmen have had to suffer throughout South Africa, it will 
be infinitely worse if from chagrin and mortification at Jameson’s 
defeat the British Government goes to war with the Transvaal. 
If it does it will mean a civil war throughout South Africa, for at 
the very outset the Orange Free State will assist the Transvaal, 
and they will soon be joined by thousands of Dutchmen from the 
northern parts of Natal and the Dutch districts of the Cape 
Colony.” 


The German press is, on the whole, hopeful that the British 
Government will resist public opinion, for that Government 
knows what the press keeps from the people of England—that 
Germany will not tolerate an invasion of the Transvaal. The 
Correspondent, Hamburg, says: 

“The course adopted by the German Government in the interest 
of Italy has not modified the general political attitude of Germany 
toward England. Statements have appeared in the English 
papers that Germany has entered into new engagements with 
England regarding South Africa. But such paragraphs must not 
be taken seriously. In the Transvaal question the Imperial Gov- 
ernment abides, now as before, by the declarations made before 
the Reichstag by the Secretary of State, Baron v. Marschall.” 
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The £cho, Berlin, says: 


“No sensible person believes that England cou/d carry on a 
war at both ends of Africa, even if she would. Besides, altho the 
German Foreign Office does not make much of a fuss, the devel- 
opment of events is closely watched, and British diplomats are 
well aware of this. News regarding the Matabele rising, if sent 
via London, is received with much suspicion. The world has 
been taught a lesson with regard to telegrams.” 


The French press is confident that Germany’s attitude will 
prevent the English Government from acting hastily. The /our- 
nal des Débats, Paris, says: 


“An attack upon the Transvaal would result in consolidation of 
all South-Africans of Boer nationality, and therefore British Im- 
perialism would receive a fatal blow in one of the three regions 
where it seems to have the best chances of realization. But the 
English Government is not, perhaps, free to utilize its energy 
against the Transvaal. The position taken up by Germany in 
the Egyptian question undoubtedly obliges England to show 
some consideration to the Boers, whom the Germans regard as an 
allied race.”— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





FOREIGN VIEWS OF CUBAN BELLIGERENCY. 


i keep Spanish press has, on the whole, received quietly enough 

the news that it rests now solely with the President of the 
United States to recognize the Cuban insurgents as belligerents. 
Spain has prepared as far as her exchequer permits for a possible 
war with the United States. The Spaniards are firmly convinced 
that Congress must have been bribed to pass the Cuban resolu- 
tions, and this belief is strengthened by certain revelations made 


by the Dzarzo de /a Marina, Havana. This paper asserts that 


the Cuban leaders have signed an agreement with a syndicate of 
A.merican capitalists. We reproduce it in full: 


“rt, If the insurrection is successful, the protection of the 
United States shall be invoked, to prevént European interven- 
tion. 

“2, The American syndicate shall have a right to sell all gov- 
ernment land. 

“3. The syndicate shall have a monopoly of all new railroads, 
harbors, telegraph and telephone lines. 

“‘4. All materials necessary for constructing such works shall be 
imported duty free. 

“‘s. During the first five years all American enterprises shall be 
free from taxation; English shall be taught at all public schools, 
and by American teachers. 

“6. The monetary system to be in conformity with that of the 
United States. 

‘*». American citizens to have the same rights as Cubans. 

“8. Within ten years after the triumph of the insurrection Cuba 
shall be annexed to the United States.” 


The paper asserts that this syndicate at present furnishes the 
money necessary to carry on the war. 

In England the insurgent cause does not meet with any opposi- 
tion, but the resolutions passed in Congress nevertheless are 
much censured. Zhe St. /ames's Gazette says: 


“Even if the Spaniards were a more patient people than they 
are, they would have some excuse for anger on being told that it 
depends on them whether the late concurrent address of Congress 
is to have serious results or not. The Senators and Representa- 
tives have voted with the intention of being offensive to Spain, 
and now the Spaniards are given to understand that, if they are 
weak enough to consider themselves insulted, they must take the 
consequences. This is presumably the new American diplomacy, 
and we must candidly confess that we do not regard it with ad- 
miration. . . . The Spaniards do not, perhaps, understand that it 
is all part of the great Presidential campaign. Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives want to put Mr. Cleveland in a fix. 
If he acts on the address, ‘complications’ may ensue. If he re- 
fuses, then party capital can be made out of the charge that he is 
careless of the dignity of the United States. Other peoples, we 
suppose, must resign themselves to knowing that it is part of the 
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privileges of American freedom to pull the nose of a peaceful for- 
eigner for domestic electioneering purposes.” 


But Zhe St. james’s Gazette has an eye to business. It keeps 
on referring to the Venezuela trouble, and fears that what is 
“sauce for the goose may also be sauce for the gander.” Papers 
interested in the trade with this continent express themselves to 
the effect that interference with Spanish rule is perfectly justifia- 
ble. Zhe South American Journal, London, says: 


“Spain must hasten to vindicate her supremacy, or, in behalf of 
civilization itself, something must be done to put an end to such 
woful and barren conflict. How this can be accomplished, short 
of outside intervention, it is difficult to comprehend. We think 
ourselves that the time is approaching when some friendly nation 
might offer its good offices, with hope of bringing about a pacifi- 
cation, on a basis honorable for Spain, while securing to the Cubans 
the privileges, if not of national independence, at least of self- 
government, under institutions corresponding with those enjoyed 
by our colonial dependencies.” 


The Times express itself as follows: 


“It depends entirely upon Spain how this matter ends. The 
President will, no doubt, act according to public opinion. If 
public opinion is roused against Spain by mob demonstrations in 
Spanish cities and by sharp attacks on the part of the Spanish 
press, the United States Government may be forced to act in ac- 
cordance with the Congressional resolutions. If, on the other 
hand, Spain is self-contained, the vote in the House of Represen- 
tatives has little or no value, and the whole matter will bleed to 
death. The enthusiasm for the Cuban cause is already much on 
the wane in the United States, in Congress as well as among the 
people, for the attitude of the Administration has not been with- 
out results in calming the nation. It rests with Spain to preserve 
peace.” 


Many Spanish papers hold opinions similar to those expressed 
by the London 7zmes. They nevertheless protest that it is very 
difficult for the people of Spain to preserve their composure under 
the continual taunts and insults offered to them in the United 
States. “All our thoughts, all our energies, all our interests are 
just now centered in Cuba,” says the Union lbero-Americana, 
Madrid, and one of its best writers, Julio Donon, asks the Amer- 


icans to judge the Cuban question a little more fairly. Hesays: 


“There can be no objection to the cry ‘America for the Ameri- 
cans.’ What we and the South Americans object to is the idea 
that America belongs to the United States. Spain has always 
been the most peaceful of the powers interested in America. 
Spain has more than ofice refused to interfere when the South 
American republics asked her to do so. Yet the United States, 
whom we have always treated with friendship and courtesy, in- 
sults us by threatening to interfere unasked in a purely domestic 
quarrel. For Cuba is as much a Spanish province as Catalonia. 
The large influential section of Cubans who stand by us proves it. 
Interference on the part of the United States must be regarded as 
a casus bellé, for we have a right to meet the cry ‘America for 
the people of the United States’ with ‘Spain for the Spaniards.’” 


The only nation not unwilling to make Spain’s cause her own 
is France. Most French papers regard the action of Congress as 
entirely too arbitrary. The Figaro says: 


“Not one European government can afford to legalize the man- 
ner in which the Monroe doctrine is put forward by countenancing 
it. For if the United States is allowed to drive the Spaniards out 
of Cuba, it is only logical that it has a right to chase the French 
from Guadaloupe and Martinique, and the English out of Jamaica, 
not to speak of Canada. This new interpretation of the Monroe 
doctrine not only implies a negation of all historical, but also of 
all abstract rights of European nations to possess colonies any- 
where in the New World. Is it possible to accept this teaching? 
What possible interests can force the United States to attack 
Spain?” 

The Spaniards are not slow in discovering that help may come 
to them from France, and there is much talk of a Hispano- 
Franco-Russian alliance. “Our friendsin Europe are the French 
and the Russians, and we should hasten to cement this friendship 
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by a treaty,” says the Madrid Liberal. The Mexican Herald 
points out that this would seriously affect the grouping of the 
powers. It says: 


“It is a curious fact, and illustrative of the effects of mere 
blustering, that the debates in the Congress at Washington have 
had the effect of driving Spain over to France and weaning her 
from her disposition toward the Triple Alliance to which she had 
shown a marked inclination. . . . Paris bankers have shown a 
decided inclination to aid Spain financially, and all the signs con- 
firm the belief, entertained in Europe, of an informal alliance 
between France and Spain, and it is not to be forgotten that the 
former country has colonial ambitions on the mainland of South 
America, and that Spain, in the event of the United States be- 
coming embroiled in a war with any strong European power, 
would endeavor to regain ground in the Americas.” 


In Germany nobody denies that Spanish administration in Cuba 
is bad. What is questioned is whether the United States admin- 
istration would be any better. ‘‘The pretext under which the 
United States intends to interfere is flimsy,” says the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin; ‘General Weyler can not 


use his army without exercising some severity.” There is also a 


good deal of astonishment at the patience of the Spaniards. The 
Tageblatt, Berlin, thinks all sensible persons will forgive Spain 
for losing patience at last. That paper says: 


“The American Senators have not only insulted Spain, for they 
have called the Spaniards barbarians and assassins, and dubbed 
General Weyler a cannibal; they have also disturbed the peace by 
interfering in purely internal affairs of Spain, and they have 
declared themselves Spain’s mortal enemies, for they not only 
plead for Cuba’s independence, not only ask the President to in- 
tervene, but they threaten and demand armed intervention. As 
an aggravating instance may be mentioned that Senator Lodge 
is the very H. C. Lodge who a year ago visited Spain and was 
royally treated. 

““Altho the tendency of the Americans in the Cuban question 
was clearly visible from the beginning, the relations between the 
two countries have become strained to the breaking-off point only 
gradually. For the Spaniards have, on their side, done every- 
thing in their power to avoid complications. When the Conde de 
Venadito fired upon the American steamer A//zance, the Span- 
ish Government reprimanded the captain of the former vessel, 
and prohibited Spanish ships from searching foreign vessels. 
Then the Americans revived the Mora claim, and the Spanish 
Government paid it without protest, just for the sake of the deaux 
yeux of the Yankees. No wonder the Spaniards’ patience is at 
anend. Everybody knows that the Yankees are after the beau- 
tiful island themselves. Their longing has even made them— 
poets, for only poets could declare, as these Senators have done, 
that the cause of the Cuban rebels is the cause of civilization !”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DiGEstT. 





KAISER WILHELM AND SOCIALISM. 


ROM the tone of the German press it is evident that the 
most powerful nation in central Europe has become the in- 
veterate enemy of England. The Germans recognize that it is 
only a question of time when the ports of the British Empire will 
be closed against their trade and shipping as they were closed 
against Holland, and that a friendly policy of England with re- 
gard to Germany’s colonial aspirations can not be hoped for. 
The people of England, however, hope that the Hohenzollerns 
will be prevented from establishing a world empire by their 
troubles at home. Chief among these is the rise of Socialism, 
the most irreconcilable enemy of princely power in Germany. 
Theodor Barth, a member of the German Reichstag, and a leader 
of those advanced Liberals who wish to reduce the influence of 
the Emperor to a level with that exercised by the royal head of 
England, describes the struggle between the Emperor and the 
Socialists in a paper in Cosmopo/zs, London. 
article as follows: 


We summarize his 


It is not too much to say that Socialism caused Bismarck’s 
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fall, altho the relations between the Emperor and the Chancellor 
had suffered from other causes as well. The Emperor wished to 
become popular with the workingmen, and opposed the laws 
against the Socialists. Bismarck was for repressive measures, 
and he had to go. Four and a half years later another Chan- 
cellor of the Empire was retired, and again Socialism was the 
cause. But while the Emperor was opposed to repressive meas- 
ures in 1890, he favored them in 1894, while the then Chancellor, 
Caprivi, thought as the Kaiser had thought in 1890. William II., 
therefore, had changed his mind. Like Bismarck, he had hoped 
to take the wind out of the sails of Socialism by the introduction 
of social-political reforms, and like Bismarck he was disappointed. 
Bismarck was of opinion that, altho the Socialist /eaders could 
not be reclaimed, the Socialist masses would be satisfied; but all 
the costly machinery of state-socialistic experiments, such as the 
compulsory old-age and invalid insurance, has not taken a sin- 
gle man from the ranks of the Socialists. The consequence is 
that social reform has lost its attraction for the upper classes, 
and there is a decided movement for repressive measures. The 
Emperor has not failed to point out that the army may some day 
be called out to prevent the Umsturz movement, and has asked 
the nation to rouse from its lethargy. 

Now this is against the established traditions of constitutional 
government, and the wearer of the crown could not enter into a 
conflict with any party if Germany were not the country of con- 
stitutional anomalies. The German constitution is one of com- 
promises. When it was made, many conflicting interests had to 
be considered; above all, the different reigning houses. The 
position of the Chancellor was defined to suit the personal wants 
of Emperor William I., and the power placed in Bismarck’s 
hands. Bismarck was not the man to share his power with 
others; his chief aim was, therefore, to divide the Reichstag into 
fractions that could be managed by him. By this he prevented 
the Reichstag from establishing a precedent in forcing a prime 
minister upon the crown; Parliament was silent when William 
II. dismissed the old Chancellor, and the choice of his chief ad- 
viser still rests with the Emperor. Yet this feudal rule is based 
upon the most democratic foundation, for the Parliament is 
elected by universal equal and direct suffrage. Truly, Emperor 
William II. has inherited a political situation difficult to maintain, 
and he is still increasing his difficulties by his wish to become the 
mainspring rather than the regulator of the empire. His at- 
tempts to govern according to absolutist methods a state ruled 
by universal suffrage have not yet ceased, but I doubt that he will 
be successful. Circumstances are stronger than men, and noth- 
ing proves this better than the development of the struggle be- 
tween the Emperor and Socialism. 

If the Socialists could be brought to open rebellion, their fate 
would speedily be settled, for the power in the hands of the 
crown isenormous. But the Socialists take good care to remain 
within the letter of the law. They revolutionize the heads of the 
people, and warn against the use of the fists. They work with 
the ballot, and refuse to engage in conflict in the hope that a 
conflict will be made unnecessary by the ballot. 


Highly interesting is the writer’s description of the modifica- 
tions which the views of the Socialists have undergone during the 
last few years. Mr. Barth protests most energetically that the 
German Socialists have nothing in common with the violent Com- 
munists to be found among the French. The German Socialists, 
he thinks, are immensely practical; their chief aim is to get in 
power, and they do not dream of enforcing their doctrines. He 
continues : 


If the Socialists began by being a doctrinary sect, they are now 
a political party. They have not, indeed, renounced the collec- 
tivist dogma altogether, but this dogma holds about the same 
place now which the command “Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
occupies in Christian communities. They are satisfied to pro- 
claim a high ideal, but know that it can not be reached in this 
wicked world of ours. At party festivals it is now and then ex- 
plained and eulogized; in every-day life there are more important 
matters to be thought of. That is the reason why all the re- 
forms of a Socialistic kind that have been granted donot diminish 
the following of the party. Both the Socialists and the Govern- 
ment keep up the fiction that the battle is one for the mainte- 
nance or destruction of existing social conditions, while it is really 
a fight of the masses for a share of political power. 
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Mr. Barth closes his argument by saying that only the “ Middle 
Parties” can save the Empire from a struggle with Socialism. 
The Emperor, he thinks, wishes to rule absolutely, but that is 
impossible, however great the power may be which he holds as 
chief of the army. 


THE COMING CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 


| Rages European who has abundance of time and money, 

and is confident that he can satisfy the Russian police of 
his harmlessness, prepares to go to Russia this year, to witness 
the coronation of Czar Nicholas II. All accounts agree that this 
ceremony and the festivities which will precede and follow it will 
be of uncommon interest, as they are to combine semi-barbaric 
splendor with all subtle inventions of modern times. The de- 
mand for lodgings has already been so great that it will be im- 
possible to house all the visitors, altho special preparations have 
been made. The Moscow Vzedomosti gives a long account of 
the order in which the ceremonies will be carried out. We quote 
the following : 


“The actual ceremony will occupy five hours, but twenty days 
are spent in immediate preparation for it and in the rejoicings 
which are to follow. The insignia of the Imperial power are in 
St. Petersburg, but are sent in a special car, richly gilt and deco- 
rated, and accompanied by officials of high rank and a military 
escort, to Moscow. ‘The Czar and Czarina follow soon after, but 
do not enter the city of Moscow at once. The Imperial couple 
will arrive near Moscow May 6 (the Czar’s birthday), and will 
lodge in the Petrowsky palace, near the city. Maygthe Czar and 
Czarina will enter the city in state, visit the three principal 
churches, and take part in the religious ceremonies. May to and 
11 the foreign ambassadors will be received. On the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th the imperial heralds will ride through the city, pro- 
claiming the approaching event, while the Czar and his spouse 
pass their time in meditation and prayer. 

“The coronation takes place May 14 and is followed by a week 
of feasting and merry-making. Even after that there will be 
grand receptions for some days, and the city will not regain its 
usual aspect until after May 26, when the official ceremonies 
close with a great military parade. The Czar has conferred with 
Count Woronzow-Dasthkow about the expenses of the coronation, 
and expressed his wish that it may be done at less cost to the 
country than formerly. The coronation of Czar Alexander III. 
cost $10,000,000. In the opinion of the court officials and minis- 
ters of state it is, however, impossible to curtail the expenses; 
indeed, $12,000,000 is said to be the lowest computation. Some 
of the foreign governments have granted enormous sums to their 
representative. France has put $300,000 at the disposal of her 
ambassador, Austria $70,000.” 


The police have been busy for months warning individuals 
whose presence is not wanted in Moscow to keep away during the 
coronation festivities. A very large force of the best Russian 
troops will be gathered in the city, partly to insure the safety of 
the Czar, partly to impress foreign visitors. The Pod#tische Cor- 
respondenz, Vienna, says the Czar’s military guard for this occa- 
sion will consist of 83 battalions of infantry, 36 squadrons of 
cavalry, and 14 field batteries. 
that England will be represented by the Duke of York, and men- 
tions the following amusing incident, which shows how very 
nearly the Duke of York came to lodging in a building decorated 
whit the harp and shamrock : 


The Daily News, London, states 


“The Russian steward in charge of the mansion had somehow 
picked up some personal information regarding our new Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Sir Nicholas O’Conor. He now approaches the 
Consul to know if he should not procure several dozen Irish flags 
with which to embellish the entrance and house-front in honor of 
the Irish Ambassador. Would the Consul be good enough to 
sketch out for him the form and colors of the Irish flag in order 
that he might have them made without delay. Mr. Medhurst 
laughingly explained that one section of the British flag repre- 
sented Ireland. The steward appeared to be by no means con- 
vinced by this and left us muttering his incomprehension of the 
relations existing between Irlandia and Anglia.”—T7rans/atzons 
made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROADSIDE ORCHARDS IN EUROPE. 


AND is not yet so rare in this country that we are obliged to 
cultivate that along the borders of our highways, but the 
time is not far distant when conditions here in this respect will 
more nearly approximate those of older countries than they do at 
present, and we may then learn a lesson from the thrift of some 
of those “effete despotisms.” In an article in La Nature (Paris, 
March 14) Emmanuel Ratouin tells how the roadsides in many 
parts of Germany have been made to yield rich return to the 
state or to municipalities by being planted with fruit-trees. We 
translate part of his article below: 


“In foreign countries orchards of fruit-trees along the roads 
have given the best results. In Wirtemberg, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Hanover, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and in Austria the fruit- 
tree roads have brought in important sums to the treasury. In 
Saxony the fruit-tree budget is especially satisfactory and the 
benefit realized by the state under this head has been estimated 
at nearly 2,000,000 francs [$400,000] for the past fourteen years. 

“In Wiirtemberg the planting of forest trees along the roads 
has been entirely given up. A law has been passed applying to 
all fruit-orchards and systematizing their working. The owner 
of the neighboring land takes charge of the orchard and the road- 
officials see to their protection and care. This service is very well 
organized and does its work economically. It has been established 
under almost identical conditions in the Palatinate and in Bavaria. 
In these localities each roadman has his corresponding ‘sylvicul- 
tor.’ Every facility is given to these agents for increasing their 
agricultural knowledge. They are placed under the surveillance 
of rural inspectors who direct their labors. This special corps is 
recruited in part by competition. These‘ road-sylvicultors’ pass an 
examination and follow courses of instruction. They sometimes 
are given the necessary funds to complete their studies. 

“The course of study that is offered at Landschut in Basse 
Riviére has given the opportunity of enlisting men especially 
adapted for the care of trees. In Austria, Moravia, and Bohemia 
the orchard-roads, which are very numerous, are in general planted 
with plum-trees. In these fertile plains there are orchards of con- 
siderable size along the borders of the roads. The trees are set 
about 6 meters [193 feet] apart; they are the object of exceptional 
care, and it is not rare to see, especially in the region of Hradisch, 
young apple-trees covered with straw up to the middle of their 
trunks. ‘The old apple-trees are carefully cleaned and painted 
with whitewash to preserve them from moss and from fungoid 
growths. At Drosing, in Moravia, along the roads, the acacia 
alternates with the cherry and the apple. 

“In the Tyrol, where the culture of fruit-trees is highly appre- 
ciated, the road-orchards are numerous. 

“It is not unusual to find in these regions, especially at Hoff- 
garten, orchards of 2,000 to 3,000 apple- and pear-trees. And not 
only are the carriage-roads utilized thus, but the railway com- 
panies have fallen into line; many of them have planted the edges 
of theirembankments and the spaces left between their tracks and 
the neighboring properties. 

“The efforts made by foreign nations in this matter of road- 
orchards can scarcely be described without speaking of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, which is the chosen land of the fruit-tree. 
The efforts made by the government of the grand duchy to 
develop fruit-culture are most interesting and remarkable. No- 
where have resources been better employed, and encouragements 
better distributed. The state has established an ‘agricultural 
service,’ which has for its special object the fostering of agricul- 
tural work, and the direction and execution of most of such public 
work as the planting of fruit-trees, drainage, irrigation, experi- 
ment-stations, the establishment of roads, etc. 

“ After the winter of 1879-80, which destroyed thousands of fruit- 
trees, the grand duchy proceeded to plant considerable orchards. 
The government voted a sum of money to be divided among the 
proprietors who should plant a certain number of trees. The official 
statistics give 470,000 as the number of trees planted from 1883 to 
1890 in accordance with the government’s offer. A country that 
accomplishes the impossible to encourage the development of agri- 
culture was of course at the front in transforming its roads. It 
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was the government first of all that planted fruit-orchards along 
the roads, but the villages followed suit very soon. The results 
were so encouraging that soon second-class roads and even special 
paths were thus planted. 

“In the course of the year 1890 the commune of Ettelbruck 
caused to be planted along the sides of its roads more than 600 
fruit-trees. ‘The same effort has been made in early all rural com- 
munities, and sometimes in proportions yet more considerable. 
Communes of 500 to 1,000 inhabitants have planted 1,000 to 2,000 
fruit-trees along the roads. 

“Statistics show that the fruit-trees now planted on the roads. 
of the grand duchy number 54,156, including 11,547 cherry-trees, 
15,622 apple-trees, 3,572 pear-trees, 295 plums, 1,636 walnut-trees, 
348 wild cherry-trees, 48 chestnut-trees, 5096 service-trees. If we 
remember that in 1880 the total number of fruit-trees thus planted 
numbered scarcely 4,721, we shall understand how valuable the 
government’s efforts have been. 

“We will content ourselves with citing the results obtained in the 
commune of Echternach. The national road that runs from Ech- 
ternach to Wasserbillig, and borders the river Sfire, has been 
planted with fruit-trees for a distance of 20 kilometers [12 miles]. 
The produce of these trees, which are yet young, was sold in 1892 
for 3,500 francs [$700], and that of .1893 brought 5,500 francs 
[$1100]. The trees are apple-trees planted in 1885 at a distance 
of 10 meters [30 feet] apart, sometimes on both sides of the road, 
sometimes on one side only. Some few were planted in 1880. 
The apple crop of 1893 is estimated at 300 to goo crates of 1,000 
liters [30 bushels] each. 

“The apple-orchards planted along the roads are composed 
almost entirely of varieties of cider-apples. The Government of 
the grand duchy has made every effort to develop the cider indus- 
try. In this it has had not only the idea of gaining to the country 
an important source of revenue, but also an eye to morals. It has 
desired to substitute cider and perry for the brandy that tends so 
injuriously to predominate in native consumption. ‘The dangers 
of alcoholism, which has made such ravages in Belgium and 
Holland, have very justly alarmed the grand-ducal government. 
It has been forced to take action; it has assumed that when the 
cider-apple orchards planted in the last ten years and those that 
yet remain to be planted shall be in full bearing strong alcoholic 
drinks will be forgotten for cider—a cheaper, more agreeable, and 
hygienic drink. And already these efforts have had effect.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





MISS OR MRS.? 


HE matter here dealt with (Westminster Review, April) is 

a mere trifle; yet the trite saying is true that life is made 

up of trifles. For the change in custom which is here suggested 

by “E. I. C.” it is claimed that, altho of no very marked impor- 

tance in itself, “it is desirable because society is now ripe for it.” 
We quote : 


“It has sometimes been said that it requires a child or a genius 
to show us our inconsistencies. A child drew attention to the 
one now to be pointed out. Having lived a very secluded life, 
he knew but little of the ways of the world, and hearing a gentle- 
man spoken of with the prefix ‘Mr.,’ he remarked simply, ‘4/7. ? 
But he isn’t married, is he?’ His logical little mind had decided 
that if women, prior to marriage, retain the title of their child- 
hood, ‘Miss,’ men in a similar condition should retain theirs of 
‘Master.’ It was a child’s unerring insight into the fitness of 
things—an insight which is soon lost in the stress and strain of 
life, which causes us to hurry along with the crowd, thinking as 
they think, doing as they do. The remark of this little fellow 
awakens atrainof thought. Imaginea‘ Master Herbert Spencer,’ 
a ‘Master Arthur Balfour!’ Yet, when looked at through other 
than the glass of custom, these are not more funny than ‘Miss 
Frances Cobbe,’ and‘ Miss Frances Willard.’ Harriet Martineau, 
who in her time was regarded as so powerful a writer, and so 
fascinating a woman, saw the absurdity of it, and objected. She 
had no mind, she said, to be addressed as a school-girl, and re- 
quested her friends to use the prefix ‘ Mrs.’ 

“It would, of course, be simple enough for every one to ad- 
dress all middle-aged women with the prefix ‘Mrs.’ But that 
would mean concession. No concession is wanted; the thing is 
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to put the matter on a different basis. As the schoolboy buds 
into the man, the ‘ Master’ is dropped for ‘ Mr.’ and as the school- 
girl buds into the woman, the ‘Miss’ should be dropped for 
‘Mrs. ;’ the original significance of the word is a matter of no 
consequence. The custom need cause no more confusion than it 
now does with the male sex. The sons are distinguished from 
the father, where necessary, by the insertion of the Christian 
name, and the daughters could be distinguished from their 
mother, where necessary, in the same way. 

“The fact that the present custom is practically world-wide is 
no argument in its favor. The recent upheaval which has 
brought about the recognition of women as distinct individualities 
is also world-wide. The practise now customary is merely a be- 
lated relic of the old state of things, and must quickly disappear 
when the note is sounded. As already stated, the reform is of no 
very marked importance in itself. Yet a little consideration will 
show that it carries with it more than appears upon the surface.” 





HAVE WOMEN DEGRADED JOURNALISM? 


HE statement has recently been made that the editorials of 
the London Dazly News during our Civil War on the sub- 
ject of that conflict—editorials that were markedly friendly to the 
Union cause—were written by Harriet Martineau. Zhe Argo- 
naut (San Francisco) observes that “this statement has caused a 
good deal of pride tothe New Woman.” It adds: “It is safe to 
say that Harriet Martineau never thought of her when she pleaded 
the cause of the Union in a hostile environment. But the New 
Woman cares nothing for that. There is exultation because this 
English ‘woman in journalism’ performed so important.a part in 
the affairs of nations, and the inference the New Woman expects 
us to draw seemingly is that all females in journalism are entitled 
to esteem on Harriet Martineau’s account.” We quote the re- 
mainder of the article: 


“Unfortunately, Miss Martineau was as far as possible from 
being typical. It is an equally strange and regrettable fact that 
one of the most potent instrumentalities for the degradation of 
modern daily journalism has been the female journalist. Mer- 
chandise has been made of her sex, and her flagrant participation 
in the ‘foul and frantic’ sensationalism which makes her ‘great 
daily’ revolting is a matter for shame, and not for pride. Of 
course there are women journalists who honor their calling, but 
these earn no part of their incomes by disgracing themselves. 
It is the sensational female reporter who signs her productions 
who has been disagreeably noticeable in recent years—the imita- 
tors of ‘Nellie Bly,’ of the New York Wor/d—the female who is 
sent to do startling things that would not be startling were they 
done byaman. The interest in such work is obviously not clean. 
A woman whose triumph in journalism is that she escapes alive 
with her item, her virtue, and her pencil, is scarcely a Martineau, 
and not, we should say, a heroine over whom even a New 
Woman, if at all thoughtful, can rejoice. 

“Most of the women in American journalism to-day can plead 
but one excuse that charity will accept in extenuation of the 
odious functions which they discharge—the excuse of necessity. 
For those who take a pleasure in their toil, who seem to be intox- 
icated by the perils they front, to be delighted with their own im- 
pudence, swagger, and brazen boldness—and these are in the 
majority—there may be pity felt, if one is so generously consti- 
tuted as to have room for any other sentiment than aversion. 
The female reporter of this variety deems her skirts the equiva- 
lent of a license which privileges her to intrude where a male 
reporter would not, out of respect for the probability of being 
kicked. She is often made use of to go to places where men can 
not go, to report things that men would not be allowed to report. 
A local illustration occurs: A game of basket-ball was recently 
played by the girl students of the Stamford and State universities. 
It was intended that only ladies should be spectators. This 
should have shut out the newspapers, but all the dailies are sup- 
plied with ‘women in journalism.’ Female reporters and female 
artists crowded their way in, with the public result that on the 
day following the San Francisco newspapers rioted in ‘spirited’ 
descriptions, which could not but have been intensely mortifying 
to the girl students and their families, and also in pictorial repre- 
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sentations of the players in their bloomers and attitudes as far 
from maidenly as the female artists could make them. The 
female in journalism knows what is expected of her, and she is 
not squeamish about meeting the demand. She has no more 
regard for the modesty of other women than she has for her own. 
It is only the truth to say that most of the salacious stuff about 
women which appears in the daily press is from the pens of 
female reporters. Their sex seems to be forever present in their 
minds, which is not wonderful, considering the nature of the 
assignments that are given them. The editor is as acutely con- 
scious of their sex as they are, and has a very distinct estimate of 
its market value in journalism. Hence it comes that much of 
what the female reporter produces for print has a feeble nastiness, 
a flabby prurience about it, which renders it odious to healthy- 
minded men and women. 

“The woman in journalism is presumably the advance-guard of 
the woman in politics. The latter, we are assured, is, by the 
mysterious power of her femininity, to purify our campaigns and 
election methods and to elevate our public life. Just by what 
process this is to be done is not explained. Because woman is 
the highest influence of the home, it is assumed that when she is 
taken out of the home the influence will continue and expand so 
as to embrace her wider sphere. Possibly; but if this is to be 
true of woman in politics, why has it not been true of woman in 
journalism? ‘The newspaper office instead of being brought 
under woman's refining power by her admission to it seems to 
deprive her not only of that power, but to rob her of the wish to 
possess it. If the tribe of ‘Kitty Keeneye,’ ‘Nellie Bly,’ and 
‘Giddy Gladys,’ who outnumber the Harriet Martineaus as male 
writers of the ordinary sort outnumber the Greeleys and Danas, 
are what the New Woman has to offer us in journalism, we prefer 
to pause before welcoming what she is likely to give us in politics.” 





Remarks on the Bore. —“If a bore were merely a fool 
we should not permit him to bother us—we would not listen toa 
fool—we would dismiss him or flee from him. But it is far differ- 
ent with the bore—the real bore. It’is essential that he should 
have abilities that command respect. He may be so good that in 
not listening to him we feel that we are turning our backs upon 
virtue ; or he may be so accomplished that in fleeing from him we 
feel that we are running away from learning. Therefore we 
listen and wait, and, out of respect for things that are admirable, 
submit to inflictions greater than any other met with in society. 
That men of good abilities should sometimes be bores is due, I 
hold, to a lack of the development of the sense of humor. And 
yet there are humorous bores—men who are funny at inopportune 
moments. In such as these, vanity must exist unduly and the 
capacity for observation be dull. But whatever be the cause that 
produces the bore, he is a dread reality, and manages to get into 
every social circle. He even invades the merry precincts of 
Bohemia. Women suffer from bores more frequently than men, 
but not so intensely. Women are so patient and so amiable that 
they will tolerate that which is tiresome much longer, and with a 
better grace, than men. Many and many a bore has been en- 
couraged in his tediousness by women who have listened to him 
and pretended to be interested andamused. The bore goes away 
from such an interview strengthened in the belief that he is a 
most agreeable fellow. This is not noted in derogation of 
women, nor does it indicate any hypocrisy. A charming woman 
can not help being charming, and she is not to blame for letting 
her light now and then fall upon the bore within her presence. 
But even such women suffer in being natural under such discour- 
aging circumstances. I have heard ladies confess that the long 
visits of tedious men, wrapped in themselves and their own 
affairs, constituted a penalty so great that the pleasures of society 
were quite overbalanced. It is easy to believe this when we re- 
call the fact that evening visits are prevalent in nearly every part 
of this country, and that these visits last anywhere from half an 
hour to four hours. Just to think of sitting over the parlor fire 
with the most admirable bore of your acquaintance for two or 
four solid hours! The very idea is appalling. A man would 
yawn and fidget, and mayhap be rude of speech; a woman smiles 
and chirps and does her best to seem to like it, but she suffers all 
the same. And what is her reward? Why she is made to suffer 
some more, for the fellow is sure to come back again where he 
has been permitted to enjoy himself so thoroughly.”—/o#n Gil- 
mer Speed, in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


The feeling is more hopeful at many trade cen- 
ters, owing to continued improvement of demand 
in retail lines, better weather, generally favorable 
crop prospects, and the activity which naturally 
follows renewed building operations, distribution 
of implements and farm supplies, and attendant 
activity. More favorable reports from commer- 
cial travelers are from those representing Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and Mil- 
waukee houses. Moderate improvement is shown 
at a few other Western centers, but at most of the 
larger distributing points throughout the country 
the movement of merchandise, on the whole, 
shows no material change. 

While seeding is progressing rapidly in the 
Northwest, country trade there is unfavorable. 
Lack of rain in Florida isthe cause of scarcity of 
early vegetables, and at almost all cities mercan- 
tile collections continue slow, remaining relative- 
ly the most unfavorable feature of business even 
where the tendency in other directions is toward 
improvement. 

In industrial lines the only marked change for 
the better is in the manufacture of shoes, orders 
for which have been placed in excess of preceding 
weeks. Wholesalers at the more important dis- 
tributing centers in this line report larger sales, 
except at Chicago. Transactions in wool have 
increased moderately, but supplies continue 
heavy, and prices, while nominally unchanged, 
are weak. In Rhode Island fair orders for wool- 
ens have been placed with mills. The movement 
of dry-goods continues unsatisfactory, but is im- 
proved in retail lines, due to the continued favor- 
able weather. Prices for cotton goods are de- 
pressed by over-production, not even the higher 
quotation for raw material having an influence 
under these circumstances. Demand for iron and 
steel of staple varieties remains almost at a stand- 
still, consumers having stocked up prior to the 
recent advance. Railroad and structural ma- 
terial and bar and plate are in relatively best 
request, most other lines remaining flat. Cutsin 
quotations for Bessemer pig and steel billets are 
the result of transactions by middlemen. At the 
South a number of furnaces have contracted their 
output several months ahead and fractionally 
advanced the price of certain grades of pig. 

The tendency of prices is the reverse of that for 
several preceding weeks, with a large number of 
decreases. In addition to those mentioned, wheat 








Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


In cases of 
aralysis 
New al 
Spepsia 
Insomnia 


Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 
Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents ; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO READERS OF THE ‘LITERARY DIGEST.’’ 


Everybody taking advantage of the ape- 
eial coupons appearing in the New York 
ere have expressed the greatest satisfac- 
ion with the Crayon Portraits obtained. In 
order to extend our field of patrons and thus 
ve the way for future orders, The Favorite 
‘ortrait Studio, New York, has arranged to 
furnish fora limited time one of their regu- 
lar $15.00 Superior eee Portraits with 
frame complete at special terms; but only to 
ers of the *“*Literary Digest,” when 
om is accompanied by Coupen printed 
ow. 


How to Obtain this Crayon Portrait. 


Cut out the coupon printed below, send it to 
The Favorite Portrait Studio, 17 Union 
Square, New York, with photograph, tin-type, 
or daguerrotype, of the person—living or dead 
—whose picture you desire enlarged and a de- 
posit of One Dollar. Within 10 days you will 
receive by express a life-size (16x20) crayon, 
with elegant frame complete like illustration. 
If satisfactory, pay balance of $4.50 and 
express charges. If not satisfactory, your 
deposit will be cheerfully refunded. 

This is a remarkable offer, and every reader 
taking advantage of itsecures a free-hand, 
life-size (16x20) Crayon Portrait (bust) 
finished by the most expertartists. The deli- 
cate parts, suchas the eye and its expression, 
the features, etc., receiving special attention. 
This is placed in a Massive Burnished Gilt 
Frame, tastefully carved, size 30x34, and isa 
work of art that will grace the parlor of the 
most cultured home, and your home espe- 
cially, as it secures for you the everlasting 
likeness of one you love, be it friend, parent, 
or children. Your original picture will be 
returned with finished crayon. Send coupon 
and deposit to 


The Favorite Photograph and 


17 Union Sq., cor. 15th Street and Broadway, New York. 
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Portrait Studio, (Near Tiffany’s) 
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& . ried New York, April 30, 1896 
3 LITERARY DIGEST COUPON. Entitling the bearer to ome free-hand life-size Crayon 
© | Portrait (bust) with an elegant burnished Carved Gilt Frame (size $5.50 
« § 30x34) for $5.50 on deposit of $1.00; balance due when Crayon is delivered, with 4 
= | privilege of examination. 
3 
S ADDRESS - 
& Good until June 30, 1896. 

ORDER TO-DAY, AS THIS MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
7 
flour, wheat, Indian corn, oats, sugar, leather, 


petroleum, and lard are lower, while wool, lum- 
ber, coal, pork, and print cloths remain nominally 
unchanged. Cotton and tin plates have advanced, | 
the latter due to a combination by makers. 

Improvement in business in recent weeks is 
reflected in the total of bank clearings, $1,012,000,- 
ooo, an increase of 2.8 per cent. compared with last 
week, and of 1.7 per cent. compared with the third 
week of April, 1895. When contrast is made with 
the corresponding week in 1894, this week’s total 
is 18 per cent. larger, but it is 6 per cent. smaller 
than in the corresponding week of 1893, and 7 per 
cent. smaller than in the like week of 1892. 

On the Pacific coast the situation presents few 
new features. Tacoma reports that the export 
lumber trade continues active, and Seattle that 
shipments to Alaska have fallen off. The dispute 
between the fishing and canning Columbia River 
interests continues to exercise 
Portland. At San Francisco a vessel is loading 
with wheat for Australia, and advices from the 
San Joaquin valley are that fruit has been dam- 
aged by frost, and to a less extent in the Santa 
Clara. 

There are 240 business failures reported through- 
out the United States this week, compared with 
244 last week, 233 in the corresponding week one 
year ago, 201 two years ago, and as contrasted 
with 186 in the like week of 1893. 

Exports of wheat (flour included as wheat) from 
both coasts of the United States this week are the 
smallest since the third week in July, 1895, and, 
with that exception, the smallest in any week 
during the past six years, amounting to only 
1,286,000 bushels, compared with 2,017,000 bushels 
last week, 2,431,000 bushels in the week one year 
ago, 2,727,000 bushels two years ago, ard with 
2,507,000 bushels in the corresponding week of 1893 
--Bradstreet's, April 25. 
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A CARRIAGE OR A BICYCLE. 





Digest readers who are interested in securing either 
a Carriage or a Bicycle at prices which are down on | 
the ** ground floor’’ should read the advertisement « f 
The Alliance Carriage Co., of Cincinnati, on another 
page. They are manufacturers having enormous | 
acilities, and offer every advantage in price and | 
workmanship. ' 
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FOR NOURISHMENT 
STRENGTH- 
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-*Wheatlet.. 


is a product of the 
whole wheat, with- 
out the raw taste and 
irritating particles of 
other cereal foods. 
Sold in 2 lb. packages 
by leading Grocers. 
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Made by the Franklin [ills Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











Sets any name in one minute; prints 600 cards an 
YOU can make money with it. A font of 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type, Holder, Pads 
aod Tweezers, Best Linen Marker; worth $1.10. 
Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postage 
on outfit and largecatalogue of 1000 ins. Same 
outfit with figures 150. Larger outfit for printing 
twolines 26c. post-paid, Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥, City 
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A decidedly better feeling was perceptible in 
trade circles during the week and the continuance 
of favorable weather led to an active distribution 
of merchandise in a retail way, which extended to 
many of the large and small cities of the country. 
This retail business brought in liberal amounts of 
cash, thus causing au improvement in collections, 
which, in connection with increased ease in the 
market for commercial paper, facilitated the op- 
erations of merchants. An important obstacle 
heretofore existing was thereby removed, and this 
added to the more hopeful sentiment that pre- 
vailed. A freer movement of produce by rail and 
water, improved crop accounts, larger exports, 
smaller imports and good gains in railway traffic 
for the second and third weeks of April were also 
factors that assisted in the revival of confidence 
and accentuated the better state of affairs. 

In a wholesale way there was a material increase 
in the demand for boots and shoes and the orders 
placed were in excess of those for any previous 
week of the season. There was also a heavier 
movement in dry goods during the earlier days, 
but business fell off toward the close. Stocks 
have been reduced, but not to an extent calcu- 
lated to induce active resumption of work by the 
cotton and woollen mills of New England.. The 
sales of wool in the three principal markets for the 
week rose to 4,700,000 pounds, but there was a sha- 
ding of prices in some cases. Iniron and steel the 
demand was somewhat disappointing and both 
Bessemer pig and steel billets were sold by mid- 
dlemen a little betow combination prices. Loco- 
motive and car-builders and manufacturers of gas 
and water-works material, however, were busily 
employed. Wheat and cotton moved in opposite 
directions. Favorable weather throughout the 
winter wheat belt and active seeding operations in 
spring caused more or less liquidation, and re- 
sulted in a decline of about two cents in the cer- 
eal. A bull movement on the part of one of the 
prominent houses in the trade caused a net ad- 
vance of 44 c. in spot cotton and 7@ro points in the 
options of the current crop.—7he Mail and Ex- 
press, April 20. 

The marked improvement in retail trade since 
the trees began to bud has much encouraged men 
in most wholesale branches, and some of them 
already find a larger demand for goods, tho 
mostly for replenishment of broken stocks. The 
disposition of retail dealers is still highly cautious 
and they find reason for that course in the general 
slowness of distribution since January 1, which 
is not yet balanced by a few days of activity, and 
in their somewhat unpleasant recollection of the 


buying fever which set in last summer, and left | 


most traders with uncomfortably large stocks un- 
sold. This year, too, there is to be a Presidential 
election, which not only diverts the minds of many 
from trade, but incites the millions to spend money 
in other ways than in buying manufactured goods, 
and at the same time creates a feeling of uncertain- 
ty which retards new operations of importance. 
The year 1892 is not forgotten, when men continued 
to transact the largest business ever known right 
on until November, because a great many busi- 
ness men had the notion that things would be safe 
either way, whether Harrison or Cleveland were 
elected. 

Mr. Ellison’s monthly statement of the cotton 
movement shows 897,000 bales of 400 pounds held 
by European mills April 1, an increase of 121,000 
since March 1. Reckoning 80 per cent. Ameri- 
can, this means about 574,080 American bales of 
full weight, besides the 1,951,000 held in commer- 
cial stocks, making a little more than the entire 
consumption of Europe for the rest of the crop 
year, if continued at the maximum rate without 
any further supply of American cotton. ... More 
encouraging than these data is the fact that plant- 
ing is advancing remarkably well, with every 
prospect of a large yield.—7he 7ribune, New York, 
April 27. 


For Seasickness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. Fourness-Brice, of 8.8. Teutonic, says: 
“IT have prescribed it in my practise among the 
passengers traveling to and from Europe, in this 
steamer, and the result has satisfied me that if 
taken in time, it will, in a great many cases, pre- 
vent seasickness.”’ 
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[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.,’’} 


St. Petersburg Games. 
FIFTH ROUND—FIFTH GAME. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 


LASKER. PILLSBURY. LASKER. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1P—Q4 pak 4 4 w= xR P—R 3 

2 P—Q B4 —Kt4 K—R 2 

3 Kt—Q B 3 Kt— K B 28 PKR 4 Q—K 2 
4Kt—B3 B—Ke2 29 R—K Kt2R-Be2 

5 P—K 3 Castles 30 O—K sq Q—B3 

6 B—K 2 P—Q Kt 3 31 P—R 5 R—Q 2 (d) 
7 Castles B—Kt 2 32 O—Kt3 R—Q6 

8 P—-Q Kt 32 Kt—Q 2 33 Q—Kt6chQx Q 

9 B—Kt 2 t—K 5 34 Px Qch K—Ktsq 
1oKtx Kt Px Kt 35 R—K 2 (e)R—Q 

1 Kt—Q2 P—KB4 36 Ktx P R-K B (f) 
12 P—B B—Kt 4 37 Kt—K 3 Rx Pch 

13 P—B4 B—K B 3 38 K—B 2 R—K B 3 
14R—B2 P—B4 39 K—Kt3 R—Kt 3ch 
15 Kt—Bsq Q—B2 40K—B2 R—KB3 
160—Q2 QR—Qsq_ 41 K--Kt3 RQ 3 (e) 
17 P—K Kt4PxQP(a) |42P—KB5 K—B 
%PxQP Kt—Ktsq 43 K—B4 P_Kt 4ch 
19 Px P Sa 44 PxP e.f.ch Rx P 
20BxB 45Kt—Q5 Bx Kt 

2t Bx Kreps dy 40PxB K—K 2 
22 O—K xB 47 R—Q B 2 P—K 6 

23 , es a kt x B ch (c) |48 K x R—Kt 5 
24Qx oe 49 R—B 6 Reser 

25 Rt-K 3; Rx Reh 50RxRP _ Drawn. 





Notes from The Standard, London. 
(a) The establishment of a passed Pawn must be 
considered a great strategical advantage. The 
position is all the more remarkable since the 


defense and attack were conducted on rather con- | 


ventional lines. It will be noticed that the game, 


so far, is very solidly played and much different | 
from the Queen’s Gambit Declined of former | 


rounds. 
(b) Pillsbury could have materially increased 


his advantage by playing 21 .., Qx B instead of 


the text move. 

(c) Kt x B Pinstead of Px B would have been 
better. However, this capture of the B P with 
the Kt was somewhat too complicated to be ven- 


|tured upon. Stfilthe play on both sides is marked 


by great determination. 

(d> Allthis is very interesting, and leads up to 
pretty positions, fraught with considerable danger 
to both players, especially so for Lasker, who had 
to exercise great caution even at this advanced 
stage of the game. 

(e) The only move to save the game. If 31 Kt x 
P, a have obtained a winning attack 
by 35.. 

(f) Now Pillsbury is in difficulties, but he, too, 
found the right move. Had he captured the Pawn 
at once (36 R x P, ch), the continuation would 


| have been 37 R—Kt 2, Rx R ch; 38 K x R, K—Bsq; 


39 Kt—Q 6, B—R 8; 4o Kt—B 8, with winning 
chances. 

(z) Still playing for a win, altho he runs con- 
siderable risk. 


FIFTH ROUND—SIXTH GAME. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


STEINITZ, TSCHIGORIN, |! STEINITZ, TSCHIGORIN, 
White. Black. | White. Black 
rP—Q4 P—Q,4 2330—Q3 BxQP 


2P—Q ¥ P—K 3 l244QBxB PxB 

; 25BxB Kt x B 

4 Kt—B P—B 26Q0xQP Kt—Bs5 

x ¢ 27 Rok 3 KR—Qsq 
28 OQ—K 3 P—R 3 

29 R x P(e) Q—Kt 2 (f) 
8 Castles R—K sq (b) |30Qx Kt QxR 


PxBP 31 R— = QO—K Kt 3 
10 Bx P B—B 2 32 P- > kt, ° —T sa 
11Q—Kt3 P—B,4 33 RK 3 6 


12 P—Q 5 Kt—K 4 
13Ktx Kt Bx Kt 
14 K R—K sqP—Q R 3 a Kt—Kt 3 Q—Q , 3 
1 P—QR 4 Q—B 2 7Kt—K4 R—Bs5 
4  E- hy Kt sq 33 O- Kt 8 ch Q—B sq 
17 P—R 5 — 4 |309Q-—K5 Q—K3 
Px Peg Rx 140 Q—Kt 8 ch e 14 
19 Q—B 2 B—Q 5 (c) 41 Kt—Kt 3 x Pch 
= Kt-R 4 (d)R— =" 


34 Kt—K 4 Rx 
35 Px R R—B 7 


142 K—Ra2 —B 8 
21 B—B 3 rs 143 P—R« R—B 5 
22 PxP Bo Ke 2 Resigns. 


(29) 29 


Notes. 


| (a) The opening moves are made by White 

similarly as adopted in previous games between 
Tschigorin and Lasker. Here 4 uses an inferior 

| continuation instead of 6 B—Q 3, B—Q 3; 7 Castles, 
Castles; 8 P—K 4, etc. 
(b) Tschigorin would have done better to have 

pushed the K P. 

| (c) Inthe middle game stage the play is prett 

| lively, attack and defense being conducted wit 
equal skill. 


The Lawton Simplex 
—s Printer 


saves time 

and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
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tematic filing o 
Business Papers. 


Practical, Convenient, Time Saving. 


» Illustrated catalogue—free. 
Tells all about OFFICE and 
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The Globe Co., 
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) RECORD THEIR NAMES IN THE 
Continuous Family Genealogy 

| A New Record Book for 

A Complete Family History, 


Of Past, Present, and 
Future Generatiens. . 


Sold by Booksellers, and by the 
Publishers. 


"Send for Circular with Full Information. 
Arms Publishing Co.335 Asylum St.Hartford,Conn. 











HEADS. 
We will mail on application, free in- 
information how to grow hair upon a 
bald head, stop salng hair and re- 
move scalp diseases. / aacren. 
m Medical Dispensary, 
A.L. 127 East Third Street, Cincinnati, U. 





‘¢] don’t know what the Electropoise is, but know 


it is a wonder. 


It soothes my head; gives me sleep; 


dispels nervousness, and tones me up generally.’ 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO 


Col. A. P. CONNOLLY, 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


You sufferers from Insomnia and Nervousness 
would scarcely believe how much relief and com- 
fort are obtained by using the Electropoise. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. BOOKLET BY MAIL. 


122 Broadway, New Y ork. 
*? 346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Readers of THE LITERARY Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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30 (30) 


(d) A mistake. P—Q Kt 3 was better. 
move gives Black a look in. ee 

(e) Altho the Russian tried his best, Steinitz 
played remarkably clever and held up his end 
well, Had the latter played here Q—K 5 all would 
have been well, but now he must lose the ex- 
change, as is seen from the subsequent play. _ 

(f) The game is practically over. The Russian 
from now on handles his forces in an admirable 
manner. 


The United States Championship Match. 


Mr. Showalter won the match by a score of 7 to 

4, and 3 '‘draws.,” 
SIXTH GAME. 

Four Knights’ Game. 


KEMENY. SHOWALTER, KEMENY. SHOWALTER, 

White Black White. Blac 
1 P—K P—K 4 15 B—Q 2 Kt—K 2 
2Kt—KB3Kt—KB3 |16P—B5 P—K B3 
3Kt—B3 Kt—B3 \17 Q R—K sq P—Q 4 
4B—Kt5 B—B 18 B—Q 3 —B 3 
sKtxP Kt x Kt jg R—K 2 B—Q 2 
6P—Q 4 B—Q 3 20 K R—Ksq Kt—B sq 
7P—B,4 Kt—B 3 lat P-QB4 Kt—Kt 3 
8P—Ks5 B—Kt 5 22 Q—R 5 PxP 
g9PxKt QxP i233 R—K 7! PxB 
to B—K 3 —R 5ch 24B—R6! P—Q7 
11 P—Kt 3 O-K 3 lagRx Pch K—Rsq 
12 K—B 2 Bx Kt 26 Rx Pch KxR 
3PxB Castles |27 Q—Kt 6chResigns, 
14 Q—B 3 Q—R 6 | 


If Black (22) had played R—B 2, he would prob- 
ably have made a ‘‘ draw.” 
This is one of the most brilliant games of the 
series. 
SEVENTH GAME. 
Ruy Lopez. 
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neezing, sniffing and nagging 


Hay Fever 


and Rose Colds : 


are more easily Jrevented than cured—both b 

yield to Booth’s ‘‘ Hyomet,” the Australian “> 
i «* Dry - Air "’ ee 
Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc., which 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” 


treatment of Asthma, Hay ep 


Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y. 


July 31, 1895. 


Inclosed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles 


2 


Hyomeit. lam entirely cured of Hay Fever, 


ut | do not like to be without your remedy. 


MRS. R, A. LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower Cottage. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and = 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the =: 
respiratory organs. 
#/ Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and after per- 3 
i] meating the minutest air-cells, is 
| through the nose. 

inhale, and gives immediate relief. 


The air, charged with = 
S : exhaled = 
It is aromatic, delightful to = 
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SHOWALTER. KEMENY., | SHOWALTER. KEMENY, W »| Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete in Sealed oP 
oe oa | Pee ace | Case (see cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of = 
2Kt KB Kt— A B— ch the United States ; consisting of pocket inhaler, = 
— 3Kt-QB3 |35KxR 4ch i f deodorised hard : > 
3B—Kt5 Kt—B3 36 K—B2 Bx made of deodorize ard rubber (beautifully => 
4Castles KtxP 37 Rx QR PK—Kt cape Se — of ~~ a dropper, and & 
5P—Q4 B—K2 138 P—QR4 R—Ba2 ull directions for using. you are sti// skep- = 
6Q—K2 Kt—Q i, 139 ROR 6 B—Q2 tical, send your address; my pamphlet shall = 
7 Bx Kt Kt P x 140 P—R 5 K—Kt 2 prove that Hyomei does cure. > 
7 ne > ? — rs se ewe 7 wtf yy Are you open to conviction ? eS 
samy. 2 a, _ > J > 
10 P—Q Kt3 Kt—B 4 43K—K3 B—Kt7 a —w R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York = 
11 B—Kt Kt—K 3 144 P—Bs5 R—B sq Lr LD om 
a Kt—B . ‘ P_ B 3 ro P—R A B-R 8 —_—_——_ ousubyenexexenenecdseatnexexenexegeexeneneueqen0gexexeutnsxononecexonenene lo xbutnt rs 
3KtxBe x Kt 46 K—Q 3 —B 6 oe" igi ihe ota 
144PxP a FP \47 KB Sa = 
Kt— P— 8 R—Q 8 on ° 
i OKs PO 7 4 a P_GueensB x Q ? Solution of Problems. . = Q—Q 2, mate 
17P—K B4 Q—Q 3 50R x K—Kt 4 i "Px kt 
18 Q R—K sq B—Q 2 51 R-R5 K—Kt 5 eal as ? Q—K B 2, mate 
19 P—B 4 P—B 3 52 s 3 P—R¢ R—Q B 2 RxR ()--(Q 8, mate ss sy gma 
20 93 Kt—Kt 2 is53 K—K gq R—Ke2ch ese Lae . = =f "P_O6 
2xKt—-K4 B—B4 54 2 gs R—Q2eh R—K 7ch P—B 3 Q—B a 
22 Ktx Q Bx Q ise meowe "es wech ff 8 2 2——_—ti—=# awwie'e's B—R 2, mate ae aa —— ey Ste. 
23R—-B3 PxP_ 56K—Q5 R—Qech . sae ‘eee ’ P_K Kte P_O6 
24 Px P R—Kt sq |37 K—B4 R—K Ba any other oe Q—K 2, mate 
25 B—B 3 3—Kt 8 58 R—-Q 5 uo a ee Px Rech B—R 2, mate Fee fie bw. 
%R—-Kt3 K—Rsq |59K-Bs K--K's5 es Saag ene ae (So 18 
7 R—K 7 Kt—B 4 6o K—Q 6 R—B sq R—K 4 K x P Qx Pch Q—Kt 6, mate 
28 Ktx Kt Bx Kt Se 2 Lo ee iHcme | oc 4 2 | 
29 R—Kt5 B—Q6 62 R—Kt5 K—B5 ee ee ee * Pum ees Se ~~? 
3oRxBP R—Kt8ch |6;3K—K7 R—B3 K_K 2 P—QKt6 P—Q6, must — 
31 K—B2 R—Q B8 64B—Q4 K—Kt4 #| —...... QxR O—K 6, mate These are the important variations. ; 
32 | R—B 7 ch 65BxPch_ Resigns. *2 eee eS aie Pi, <i Correct solution received from M. W. H., Prof 
33 K—Kt3 BxP R—K sq K—Q4 Hertzberg, A. J. Burnett, W. G. Donnan, the Rev. 
ai as O—O 8 mate I. W. Bieber, F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala; 
Probl i Rl ad Marian E. Phillips, Cleveland; E. S., West 
robiem I4I. P_B ee. a; W.R. ———- Lakeland, Fla.; H. J. 
R : —_— ‘ ee utson, Rochester; Matt H. Ellis, Philadelphia, 
ay eeren Sous Pipee ae — — who sent us minefeen variations. 
K on K R 4; Ps on KBa2, K Kt 4, K R 3 and 5, Qs, any other Ovid Sellers, Lexington, Mo., and J. N. Chan- 
oe ane ee ee. ere Q-Q8ch P—Q 5, mate dler, Des Moines, sent correct solution of 133. 
I —_—- 2 — aso 3. ———_- ‘ ad i rao 
= PxR K—B 3 ae => 
| ¥ | ; 
YG G E WY Y Mpa ne! _ QxR, mate Current Events. 
Yl Ms a Z Z Li, ahd — 3° aes a - = 
YW Y R—Q 2 . 
Y Uy Y $ WY nee Q—Q 8 ch P—Q 5, mate Monday, April 20. 
Oe. Z TO gs eer, I ———__2. — ;3——— | . The House passes the General Deficiency bill, 
WY YR Vig; Kt x P K—B 3 it being the last of the great appropriation bills 
WV, GY Y; Uy, : ‘ ' . . |... Governor Morton signs the Armstrong 
_, eee IO yp OO epg, Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni-| Bicycle Baggage bill. . . . Patriots’ Day, in com- 
Y; WY WY, y, Gj versity of Virginia; Prof. C. Hertzberg, Polytech- memoration of the battle of Lexington, is cele- 
Yj Y Y Ys Yj; nic, Brooklyn; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City,! brated in New England A tornado in Ohio 
La UU Md Uh, GT’, > we ? a : ~ 29 | J) ee «© 
Wj Wj Wi Wij: N. C.; A. J. Burnett, Grand Rapids; C. F. Putney,| kills and injures a number of people and does 
y 4; tp Y Independence, Ia.; W.G. Donnan, Independence, | uch Z ) , ) 
Y much damage to t A fron 
Y; Yay eo U g property. ... report from 
Wi Wi le -— U, _” Le. ae prveaer sche jab. mag aan cin 4s | Miss Clara Barton is received in Washington, 
Yy Wi af our solvers went astray Wi -Q 25 giving an account of relief work in Armenia. . . . 
Y Yj, Y/ V7 f this is defeated by Kt x P. Correspondence between Ballington Booth and 
— wae _—, : ° " | his father, General Booth, is made public. 
VY Y Yj WY No. 135. | Delegates from the United States, England, 
Vij YW): Yt Q—K 6 Kt—Q Q—Kt 3, mate France, Germany, Austria, Russia and Holland 
yy muy, Wh ak 2. — . ana meet in Brussels to begin the discussion of plans 
.:) g GZ GY, Px Kt K x Kt designed to lead to the holding of a new official 
POA M, La oe Q x P, mate ete magn gy ge ong conference. ... A de- 
2. - aes mand is made in the German Reichstag for 
White—Six Pieces. any other a eovent oe a Baron Mau- 
ra nae fe an: K e an- ee Q—R2 Q—K 2, mate rice de Hirsch, Hebrew philanthropist, dies on 
<< Ps Q yA — Sree ae ae 1, ———_—_—_ 2, —__——_ ——_ his estate at Presburg, Hungary. 
White mates in three moves. Kt—Kt 3 Kt x Kt Tuesday, April 21. 
. ” -_ The Indian Appropriation bill is considered in 
the Senate, the debate being on the Sectarian 
’ School question. .. . Democratic State conven- 
PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES PHAETONS, tions are held in Massachusetts and Rhode 
BUGGIES, WAGONS, HARNESS, SADDLES & BICYCLES Island; both indorse William E. Russell for 
at mins yr gg =~ goods ainpentned se waernaias ond a" _ ap- President. . . . Russell Sage declares that the 
proval anywhere. Write at once for our law beautifully liius Catalogue, SMO — | *Three-Cent-Car Fare" bill is confiscation to 
$10 cart to the most stylish Pleasure Vehicles. Prices in plain fi ures and sent free. city railroads. ... Paderewski gives William 
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heels from §25 up. 





Steinway $10,000 as a fund to establish prizes for 
American composers. ... Argument is begun 
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in the United States Circuit Court ina suit to 
dissolve the big railroad pool formed last No- 
vember. 

M. Jean Baptiste Leon Say, the celebrated 
French statesman, dies, age 70 years... . The 
French Senate refuses to grant the Madagascar 
credits because of want of confidence in the 
ministry. . . . Peace negotiations between Italy 
and Abyssinia have been finally ruptured. King 
Menelek’s terms have been rejected. ... The 
new Italian loan of 140,000,000 lire has been cov- 
ered fifteen times. 


Wednesday, April 22, 


The Senate devotes the day to consideration 
of the Indian Appropriation bill. ... The new 
General Pension bill is explained in the House 
by Chairman Pickler. ... The New York As- 
sembly passes the Greater New York bill over 
the vetoes of Mayors Strong and Wurster. ... 
Republican State conventions are held in Con- 

-necticutand Maryland. ... The frost does great 
damage to the fruit crops of California... . 
The United States ne Massachusetts 
proves herself faster than the /ndzana. 

Baron von Hammerstein is convicted and sen- 
tenced in Berlin. ... Princess Marguerite of 
Orleans is married to Patrice MacMahon.... 
Mr, Chamberlain says England must remain 
paramount in South Africa. 

Thursday, April 23. 


The Senate passes the Indian Appropriation 
bill... .. The Republican caucus in the Senate 
fixes May 18 as the date of adjournment... . 
Debate on the General Pension bill is commenced 
in the House, ...Representatives Money, of 
ay and Hall, of Missouri, engage in a 
fight in the Capitol. . .. Republican State con- 
ventions are held in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
. . » International Arbitration Congress closes 
its session in Washington. . United States 
Minister Willis arrives at San Francisco from 
Honolulu, 

The French Ministry resigns; President Faure 
immediately accepts the surrender of the port- 
folios. .. . The “ American’? Memorial window 
in the Shakespeare church at Stratford is un- 
veiled by Ambassador Bayard. ... The Cana- 
dian Parliament is formally prorogued at 
Ottawa. 

Friday, April 24. 

The Senate spends the day in considering the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill; a large number 
of amendments are adopted... . Louisiana 
goes Democratic by 27,000 in the State election 
held there. ...Governor Morton signs the 
Reinhard bill to protect women and children 
working in stores....The New York State 
Senate passes the Second Coal Trust bill... . 
George Munro, the publisher, dies. . .. The 
Venezuela Boundary Commission holds a meet- 
ing in Washington, and decides to send an agent 
to The Hague to search the Dutch archives. 

Saturday, April 25. 


The Senate defeats Mr. Sherman’s motion to 
take upthe bill against free alcohol in the arts. 
... The Sundry Civil bill is passed. ... The 
General Pension bill is discussed in the House. 
... Afire at Cripple Creek, Col., does damage 
estimated at $1,000,000... . The equestrian 
statue of General Grant is unveiled in Brooklyn. 
. .. Attorney-General Hancock may be called 
upon to take action to break up the Ice Trust. 

General opinion in Paris is that a Ministry will 
be formed under the Premiership of M. Méline. 
... The revolutionary committees of Paris de- 
cide to make a great political demonstration on 
May Day. ... Britain is threatened with the 
loss of her South African colonies. .. . Dygert, 
the American who was lately released from a 
Cuban prison, sails from Havana for Tampa, 
Fla. . .. The Coizas are said to have left Maceo 
and surrendered tothe Spanish. 

Sunday, April 26. 

A tornado in Kansas kills five people and does 
great damage to property....AnA. P. A. 
council at Canton, hic, denounces the attempt 
to use the order against Major McKinley. ... 
The second annual convention of the Theo- 
sophical Society in America is opened in New 
York; Ernest T. Hargrove is elected president. 

wo murderers arelynched at McMinnville, 
Tenn. . .. Major C. G. Finney, ex-Governor of 
Ohio, dies at San Buena Ventura, Cal....A 
dispatch from Chihuahua, Mexico, states that 
the Santa Eulalia mines have caved in and 
sixty-seven men are entombed. 

M. Sarrien has failed in his efforts to forma 
conciliation Cabinet for France. It is believed 
that a Radical Cabinet, with M. Goblet at its 
head, is inevitable. . . . The elections for mem- 
bers of the Senate are held in Spain and pass 
without any excitement, a large Government 
majority being returned. ... The official in- 
spired press of Germany declare that Great 
Britain’s encroachments in South Africa are not 
confined to the Transvaal, but extend to the 
whole Afrikander interest, to which Germany 
is now inclined to tender her moral support, and 
even diplomatic intervention. 





WOULD YOU LIKE A PORTRAIT? 


Readers of Taz Digest have an opportunity to pro- 
cure crayon Lpestenten heavily framed, at a very nomi- 
nal cost. he Favorite Photograph and Portrait 
Studio, 17th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
make an announcement in this issue which explains 
the offer and will be found interesting. 
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A N EW 
Botanical Discovery 


Which Will Prove a Blessing To 
Humanity. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA- 
KAVA SHRUB. 











The KavaeKava Shrub (Piper Methysticum.) 


Of a Interest to all Sufferers from 
Kfdney or Bladder Disorders, Bright’s 
Disease, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Pain 
in Back, Female Complaints and Ir- 
regularities, Blood Impurities, and 
other maladies caused by improper 
action of the Kidneys and Urinary 
Organs. 


A Free Gift of Great Value to You. 


A short time ago our readers were made 
aware of a valuable new botanical discovery, 
that of the Kava-Kava Shrub, or, as botanists 
call it, piper methysticum, found on the banks 
of the Ganges river in East India. From a 
medical standpoint this is perhaps the most 
important discovery of the century. The use 
of the Kava-Kava Shrub, like other valuable 
medical substances, opium and quinin, was 
first observed by Christian missionaries among 
the natives of India as a sovereign remedy for 
Kidney diseases. Speaking of the use of the 
Kava-Kava Shrub by the natives of India, 
Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the great authority 
on these diseases, says: 


‘Intense heat and moisture of this tropical cli- 
mate acting upon the decaying vegetation renders 
these low grounds on the Ganges the most un- 
healthy districts found anywhere. Jungle fevers 
and miasma assail the system, and even the most 
robust constitutions yield to the deadly climatic in- 
fluences. The B becomes deranged and the 
Urine is thick and dark-colored and loaded with the 
products of disease, which the Kidneys are vainly 
endeavoring to excrete from the system. Under 
these conditions the other organs become affected, 
and life hangs in the balance. Then when all the 
remedies of modern medical science fail, the only 
hope and harbor of safety are found in the prompt 
use of Kava-Kava shrub. A decoction of this won- 
derful botanical growth relieves the Kidneys and 
enables them to carry off the diseased products 
from the Blood. The Urine becomes clearer, the 
fever abates and the intense —— and nausea 
are alleviated. Recovery sets in and the patient 
slowly returns to health.” 


Of all the diseases that afflict mankind, Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys are the most fatal and 
dangerous, and this being the case, it is but 
natural that the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature's Positive Specific Cure for Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys—is welcomed as a gift to 
suffering humanity. 








Alkavis, which is the medical compound of 
the Kava-Kava shrub, is indorsed by the Hos- 
pitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 


Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust de- 
posits, Rheumatism, Liver Disease, Female 
Complaint, pain in back, and all diseases 


caused by impurities of the Blood, due to de- 
fective action of the Kidneys. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of Washington, 
D.C., Editor of the ** Religious World,” writes 
of the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis: 

‘“* For several years I was a sufferer from Kidney 
troubles, and could obtain no relief from physicians. 


I used various Kidney remedies but with no success. 
I had given up all of ever recovering my 
health, until of the marvelous cures effected 


by your Alkavis decided to try same. After usin 
the first bottle I began to experience relief, and fol- 
lowing up the treatment was pereneeeey cured. 
I cheerfully recommend your excellent Alkavis to 
persons afflicted with Kidney and Rheumatic disor- 
ders as the best remedy known.” 


Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes 
that she had tried six doctors in vain, that she 
was about to give up in despair, when she 
found Alkavis, and was promptly cured of 
Kidney disease, and restored to health. Mrs. 
Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. 
Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty years a 
sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.: 
Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk river, Minn.: and 
many other ladies join in testifying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in vari- 
ous forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and 
of other troublesome afflictions peculiar to 
womanhood. 


Dr. A. R. Knapp, a well-known surgeon and 
physician of Leoti, Kansas, voices the opinion 
of the doctors and writes: 


“The case I ordered Alkavis for has improved 
wonderfully. I believe you have in Alkavis a com- 
plete specific for all Kidney troubles.” 


Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of 
Lowell, Indiana, was cured by Alkavis of 
Rheumatism, Kidney, and Bladder trouble of 
ten years’ standing. He writes: 


“T have been treated by all our home physicians 
without the least benefit. My bladder trouble be- 
came so troublesome that I had to get up from five 
to twelve times during the night to urinate, In 
fact, I was in misery the whole time and was becom- 
ing very despondent, .. . [have now used Alkavis 
and am better than I have been for five years, I 
know Alkavis will cure bladder and kidney trouble. 
- .. Itis a wonderful and grand, good remedy.” 


And even more wonderful is the testimony 
of Rev. John H. Watson, of Sunset, Texas, a 
minister of the gospel in thirty years’ service, 
stricken down at his post of duty by Kidney 
disease. He says: 

‘“‘T was suddenly stricken down on the 22d of June 
with an acute attack of kidney trouble (uric acid 

avel). For two months I lay hovering on the 

rder line of life, | — the ———— care of od 
lient physicians, I only receiv mporary 
lief. My seal physician told me plainly the best I 


could hope for was peepenney respite, Imight rally 
only to collapse suddenly or might linger some time. 
But the issue was made up, and as I had for years 


warned others to be ready, 80 now more than ever 
I must needs put my house in order and expect the 
end. Meantime I heard of Alkavis and wrote 
to an army comrade (now principal of a college) who 
had tried it. He wrote me by all means to try itas 
ithad made a new man of him. At the end of two 
months and then only able to sit up a little, I dis- 
missed my 5 per and began the use of Alkavis. 
In two weeks I could ride out in the carriage fora 
short time. The improvement has been . . . con- 
stant and steady. Iam now able to look after my 
business. I feel I owe what life and strength I have 
to Alkavis. . . . Iam fifty-five years old, have been 
a minister over thirty years, have thousands of. ac: 
quaintances, and to every one of them who may be 
afflicted with any kind of kidney trouble, I would 
say, try Alkavis.” 


Another most remarkable case is Rev. 
Thomas Smith, of Cobden, Illinois, who passed 
nearly one hundred gravel stones under two 
weeks’ use of this great remedy, Alkavis. 

Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York city, so far are the only 
importers of Alkavis, and they are so anxious 
to prove its value that they will send a large 
case by mail free to every sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy,Cystitis,Gravel, 
Female Complaints, and Irregularities, or 
other afflictions due to improper action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
readers to send their name and address to the 
company, and receive the large case by mail 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in | 
different portions of the United States and | 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten- | 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., | 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- | 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth | 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Die Building, Ninth | 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- | 
ery,” Chicago. 


| 
John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi-| 
| 


43-45 Broad 


eago, Ill 
J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. | 
John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, | 
Mass. | 
Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine S8t., 
New York (also member Bar ur New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, anal 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- | 


lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


| John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


CANADA, 
W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 


ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


gy Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
"'W. Cor, Niath & Walnut Sts. Kamsas City, Mo. 
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The Standard 
ae— Hymnal 


A NEW HYMNAL—ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY HYMNS, WITH WORDS 
AND MUSIC—FOR GENERAL USE 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, SPECIAL. 


Compiled and arranged by C. C. CONVERSE, 


| Composer of ‘What a Friend We Have In Jesus,” etc. 


12mo. Cloth, 112 pages. 
Post-free. 


Price, 35 cents. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 

It suits all occasions. 

It contains the choicest hymns. 

Its use renders that of other books needless. 

Its musical contents are by such classic composers 
as Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Spohr, $c) humann, of Germany ; ; Sullivan, Barnby, 
Dykes, Smart, MacFarren, of E ngland, and favorite 
American composers. And yet socarefully have the 
tunes been selected that ail people can use them. 

Every singer can appreciative y use them. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


To generously meet the public interest and de- 
mand—especially as to religious congregations, 
schools, and societies, possessed of limited pecuni- 
ary resources—such terms are afforded for its intro- 
duction as are the most liberal, in the belief that the 
consequent use and sales of the ‘‘STranparp Hym- 
NAL’’ will be sufficiently extensive to justify the 
following: 


One Dozen Copies, $3.50. 
Per Hundred Copies, $25.00. 
Per Thousand Copies, %200.00. 


| Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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100,000 Copies to the Outside Public at $2.50 each. 





100,000 Copies to Votce Subscribers FREE! 





An Announcement 
Extraordinary ... 


THE VOICE, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 






We make the following most surprising announcement in THE Voice, and we want 
all readers of THE LITERARY Dicest to know of it and tell all others about it. 


In order to secure at once a host of new readers for THE Voice, an 8-page weekly 
paper, which Demorest’s Monthly declares ‘‘is a veritable household treasure,” we 
have decided to temporarily withdraw that immensely popular and famous book of 
Josiah Allen’s Wife 


SAMANTHA tT WORLD'S FAIR 


from the control of our agents, who are now selling it throughout the country at 
$2.50 per copy, and distribute 100,000 copies FREE to persons who subscribe now 
for THE VcicE, the price of which for a whole year is only $1.00. 








Nearly 100,000 copies of this celebrated book, Samantha at the World’s Fair, have 
been sold by subscription at $2.50 per copy, and the sale is still extensive. Not- 
withstanding this fact, we shall at once print a special edition of 100,000 copies for 
the exclusive benefit of new Voice subscribers, and send them absolutely FREE, AND 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Samantha at the World’s Fair has been declared to be the best of Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’s inimitable productions, and it certainly is the most celebrated. 

Baron C. De Grimm, the well-known Cartoonist, has contributed over too capital 
illustrations, and they are in complete harmony with the irresistible humor of the book. 


The book we shall give away is admirably printed on good quality paper, from. pre- 
cisely the same plates as the $2.50 edition, containing every word and all the illus- 
trations of that edition. \t is substantially bound in postal-card manila, and weighs 
about two pounds. 


All you will have to do to secure a free copy is to send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion for THE Voice, and mention this offer. 


FIRST COME--FIRST SERVED 


Don’t wait for the rush of orders and the possible delay of handling them. Be one 
of the first. Tell everybody -you know of this offer. After the 100,000 copies are 
taken the offer will be withdrawn. Send at once to the publishers of 
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“$9.0 00 SET OF SPOONS T 99e,| 


Bargain ever Offered. We ~ senting the world. No description will do justice to this Most Handsome and 
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Six ytd Solid Silver Triple - Plated full 
size Souvenir Teaspoons, Tr the Bowls 


THIS 
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LEONARD MFG. €O., Dept. D. M., 152-153 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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